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Travels in France and Italy, in 1817 
and 1818. By the Rev. William 
Berrian, an Assistant Minister of 
Trinity Church. New York, 1821, 
1 vol. octavo. 


This is a plain sensible account of 
the author’s observations, in a tour 
made for the recovery of his health, 
through countries of which the har- 
vest of information has been collect- 
ed almost to the last gleanings. The 
manner in which it is composed is 
quite unpretending; there is no dis- 
play of learning, and the remarks up- 
on the state of religion and manners, 
are such as might be expected from a 
Protestant clergyman whose habits of 
thinking were formed in this tolerant 
and liberal community. He differs 
from the professors of the Catholic 
faith in doctrine; but like most other 
recent travellers in Italy, bears testi- 
mony to their general purity of life 
and to the devotional habits of the 
people. The book would have been 
more entertaining, however, if he had 
said less about public buildings, pic- 
tures and antiquities; and ro el of 
the « twice told tales’ of the Coliseum 
Pompeii and the chefs d’ceuvres of 
Raphael, given us a fuller account of 
society and manners, and the politi- 
cal disposition and capacity of the 
people. The circumstances in which 
the author was placed, probably pre- 
cluded a full personal observation of 
these subjects. 

Mr. Berrian sailed from New York 
on the 11th of October, 1817, for 
France, in com pany with a gentleman 
from Maryland, whose object was, 
like his, the recovery of health. Af- 
ter the usual incidents of storms, 
calms and quarantines, detailed by 
Mr. B. at some length, they arrived 
in safety at Rochelle, and his first 
impressions of Europe are thus given: 

In a short time we met a fishing boat. 
which came out of La Flotte, to take us 
to Rochelle. The wind was light, and we 
did not get up the harbour till past ten 
o’clock. The moon shone brightly, and 
gave a romantic effect to the old and ruin- 
ous towers which guard (or rather did in 
former times) the entrance of the city. 





From two of these a chain is extended at 
night across this narrow inlet. We found 
it already drawn up, as if to forbid our ap- 
proach at so unseasonable an hour. The 
fishermen left their bark, and took us in 
a row boat under the chain, but with a 
stillness and caution which made us ap- 
prehensive that something was wrong, and 
that we might be challenged by the guards. 
We had heard that persons landing in vio- 
lation of the quarantine laws were liable 
to be shot; and though we had been regu- 
larly released, yet we had no certificate of 
dismission However, the centries merely 
looked at us as we ascended the stone 
steps at the side of the tower, and suffered 
us to pass without molestation. They 
were dressed in long gray coats, with hats 
of a conical shape and of the same colour, 
and their singular appearance correspond- 
ed with the strangeness of every thing 
else around us. We walked on hastily 
through the antique streets till we reach- 
ed the hotel. The gates, which were high 
and massive enough for an old castle, 
were opened by a porteress, who also 
looked as if she belonged to other years. 

In walking out the next morning we 
beheld a world entirely new tous. The 
women of the lower class appear in the 
streets with high caps, projecting from 
each side, and generally terminating in a 
square platform. They also wear tight 
and long waisted jackets, with broad hip- 
ped petticoats tied around them, and 
wooden shoes. They are engaged in all 
kinds of laborious employments; some in 
driving asses with their panniers filled 
with manure, or laden with faggots; 
others in carrying about fish, and vegeta- 
bles, and fruits for sale. The costume of 
the men is more diversified, and though 
peculiar, is less distinctive Every where 
among this class we observed the ruddi- 
ness of health, and often in the females a 
considerable degree of comeliness. 

There was but little interesting, how- 
ever, in Rochelle, except to a stranger 
who had never before seen an European 
city. Even the towers lost their grandeur 
by daylight. The cabinet of natural histo- 
ry is small, but well selected, and beauti- 
fully arranged. 

One of the most singular things that I 
saw here caught my attention in looking 
out of the chamber of our hotel when | 
got up in the morning. It was the Dili. 
gence. Figure to yourself as spacious and 
clumsy a vehicle as your memory Can re- 
call among all the carriages of the most 
antiquated gentry of our country. Add to 
this the cabriolet, intended for the con- 
ducteur and one or two outside passen- 
gers, which is open ia front, but sheltered 





by a cover; the imperial, a large black 
case crowning the whole top, which is a 
receptacle for bargage; and an immense 
basket behind for the same purpose, to 
which the coach bears about the same 
proportion as a pedlar to his pack. Get 
into this moving house, drawn at a dog 
trot by five horses, most sorrily harnessed, 
with drooping necks, and long tails tied 
up in a bunch, and you will have a tolera- 
ble idea of a Freach diligence. It may 
seem like a caricature, but such was the 
impression it first made on me. 

From Rochelle they proceeded to 
Bordeaux. At Saintes, on the road 
to the latter place, they dined at the 
mublic table and remarked a nianner 
in some of the company towards 
them, amounting to radeness and im- 
pertinence. This deportment, so dif- 
ferent from the ancient politeness of 
Frenchmen, caused Mr. B. to moral- 
ize upon the pernicious effects of the 
revolution, till he discovered that they 
were mistaken for Englishmen. The 
error was soon rectified, and a very 
striking change was perceived in their 
behaviour. A similar incident occur- 
red at a later period of their tour, and 
we may observe here, that Mr. B. ap- 
pears to have uniformly found, both in 
France and Italy, a respectful and 
kindly feeling existing towards our 
own citizens, and, especially in the 
former country, a vindictive and 
hostile disposition towards the En- 
glish. The author observes of the 
peasantry in this part of France, that 
they were all comfortably and well 
dressed, and that they met with no 
appearance of extreme poverty. Of 
Bordeaux there is a very brief account. 
A French merchant in speaking to the 
author of the decline of its commer- 
cial prosperity, took a.new view of vac- 
cination. “ France,” said he, “is bur- 
dened with a population which she is 
unable to support, and I therefore, 
consider Dr. Jenner’s discovery of 
vaccination, which tends to increase 
the evil, as a very great misfortune.”’ 
This remark, Mr. B. says, naturally 
enough ‘surprised me very much.’ 
From Bordeaux they proceeded to 
Toulouse, where he attended the ser- 
vice of the French Protestant Church, 
and was struck wit the levity and 
indecorum of the congregation. The 
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apparent devotion of the Catholics, 
formed a singular contrast, and he 
adds, ‘I should not think that a per- 
son dissatisfied with popery would 
find himself much wnpressed with 
this exhibition of Protestantism.’ At 
Nismes, however, he met with an 
‘edifying spectacle’ in the deport- 
ment of the Communicants at the 
church of the Protestants, who form 
one third of the population. Of the 
author’s account of Marseilles, we 
give the following passages: 


It was dark before we entered Marseil- 
les. The long line of lamps suspended 
over our heads, the extraordinary height 
and regularity of the houses, and the 
breadth of the streets, gave it an air of 
splendour and consequence, which it did 
pot Jose in the light of day. Order and 
beauty prevail in every part of the new 
town, and we walk in it with ease and 
freedom. Excepting the flat roofs, and the 
reore cheerful appearance of the houses, 
there is nothing remarkable in them in 
dividually; but their loftiness, their uni- 
formity, and their extent in direct lines, 
produce a great degree of elegance in the 
general combination. The streets, fur the 
most part, intersect each other at right 
angles, and some of them are much more 
open and spacious than any I have seen in 
France. They are well payed in the mid- 
die with flat square stones, and the side 
walks with small bricks, which are pressed 
so compactly together (their edges being 
turned apwards,) that they are scarcely 
ever uneven or out of place. The grand 
quay, where all the vessels land their car- 
goes, is paved in the same neat way, and 
that part of the city which is commonly so 
noisome and unpleasant, is here a beauti- 
ful public walk. It forms three sides of an 
immense square, faced by stores and ware- 
houses. The basin is crowded with ves- 
sels; we see the colours of almost all na- 
tions; we meet Greels, if not barbarians, 
and hear so many different people speak- 
ing in their own tongues. It is always a 
lively and bustling scene, and there is the 
same difficulty, in jostling through the 
crowd, which assembles on week days for 
business, or the multitudes who throng it 
on Sundays for pleasure. 


* x x * + ¥ 


The Allees de Meilhan, which run from 
the Course towards the suburbs, have the 
advantage of shade and retirement. We 
took a turn in them on a festival, and 
found agreat display of the beau monde 
there. The ladies were all showing them- 
selves in their best attire, according to the 
custom of the Carnival, and courting ad- 
miration by their elegance and vivacity 

The common people were amusing 
themselves in a different way. They were 
collected together before a temporary 
stage, to attend a kind of theatrical exhi 
bition, and every few moments, the droll 
grimace and coarse buffoonery of the ac- 


tors were followed by bursts of laughter 
and applause. 

A stranger can have no conception of 
the many methods that are contrived to 
divert the levity of this thoughtless people. 
We have seen, more than once, under our 
window, a company of dancing dogs, 
tricked off in female dress, and coaxed 
and whipped into a curious jig. Scarcely 
is dinner served up at a table d’hote before 
we are saluted by the sound of a violin or 
guitar, or by the voice of some female 
singer, and immediately after a small con- 
tribution is levied on each person present, 
which is generally paid with cheerfulness. 
At one tine our attention will be called 
from our plate, to feats of agility; at an- 
other, adwarf will enter, to give us an ac- 
count of his age, of the place of his nati- 
vity, of the great personages who have 
seen him, and not only admired his di- 
minutive form, but the justness of his pro- 
portions, 

At Frejus, celebrated for the birth 
of Agricola and the landing of Napo- 
leon, they left France and embarked 
for Nice, the situation and climate of 
which, the author describes in a pleas- 
ing manner. 

It is not surprising that this place should 
have acquired so much reputation, and 
become the favourite resort of those who 
are looking for health, as well as of many 
who are ouly in pursuit of pleasure. Na- 





ture has prodigally lavished her glories 
and charms around it, and blessed it with 
a climate so equal and temperate, as al- 
most to change the order of the seasons, 
and turn the rigours of winter into the ge- 
nial warmth of spring. My time passed 
away there rapidly, and was full of occu- 
pation and enjoyment. 


* % “ - * * 


During our stay at Nice, which was 
about a month, the weather was uniformly 
pleasant, with the exception of one rainy 
day and part of another. The air is at 
tinies a little too elastic and bracing, pro 
ducing in consumptive persons a tight- 
ness of the chest, and a slight difficulty in 
breathing. Occasionally too, though very 
rarely, the winds are somewhat raw and 
blustering. But itis incomparably mild- 
er and better than any climate I have 
ever tried. The invalid must not expose 
himself to the morning nor evening air. 
His recreations and exercise should all 
be embraced between the hours of ten 
and four. Then he will generally find a 
cheering and salutary warmth. I rode 
out in the valley, where, in many places, 
the sun merely enters and disappears, 
over the open plain, and upon the moun- 
tains, without ever using a surtout. There 
was no frost nor ice in the city or imme- 
diate environs. The hedges were putting 
forth their leaves; the almond tress were 
in blossom; the orange and lemon groves 
were loaded with fruits; and vegetables 
are almost perennial. In the end of Jan- 





uary we were eating green peas. 





A few days before our departure we 
walked out on the road to Genoa, which 
is one of the monuments of the greatness 
anJ ambition of a man whose energies 
were too often exerted in works of de- 
struction, but were sometimes also direct- 
ed to objects of utility and real glory. 
This road commences at the foot of the 
mountains which rise on the east of Nice, 
and winds up their sides to their summits, 
It is supported on the outer part by a so- 
lid wall of stone, differing in height ac- 
cording to the varying surface of the 
zround. Sometimes it is entirely cut out of 
the hills, and at others through large 
masses of rock. We had gone up, a short 
time before, on horseback, till we sup- 
posed we were about a thousand feet 
above the valley. In several places the 
descent is rapid and frightful, but in ge- 
neral the eye meets, at intervals, with 
clumps of trees, or spots of cultivation, 
which break the steepness of the preci- 
pice. Now, as we mounted up at our lei- 
sure, warmed by the rays alinost of a sum- 
mer’s sun, in the bleak and desolate month 
of February, we saw wild flowers scatter- 
ed about us, and trees in full blossom. At 
every turn the view improved, and at 
length we reached a high and command- 
ing point, where it was enclanting. A 
narrow vale, divided into a multitule of 
gardens, pleasingly arranged, and without 
much art, laid far below us. Alternate 
rows of wheat, with the beds of vegeta- 
bles, and profusion of orange and lemon 
trees, made them appear as fresb and ver- 
dant as in mid-summer. The houses, 
which are remarkably neat, and often 
painted in a fanciful manner, with a vil- 
lage church and two white convents, form- 
ed a suitable accompaniment to a spot so 
smiling. From the foot of the mountains, 
in which this valley is embosomed, to the 
very top, their steep and rugged sides 
have, in many places, been subdued and 
fertilized by patient and hard labour, and 
one level strip, supported by stone walls, 
ora sodded bank, rises above another, in 
regular gradation, like a hanging garden. 
In other places precipitous rocks, deep 
ridges, formed by the mountain torrents, 
the pine and other evergreens, and a rough 
and unkind soil, have made them retain 
all their original wildness. Houses are 
perched up on lofty heights, to which we 
see no path, and persons are at work 
where one would be afraid of giddiness. 
These objects, immediately around and 
below us, so diversified in their general 
features, and in the slizghter shades of the 
olive, the evergreen, the orange groves, 
and the bright bloom of the almond trees, 
were only the fore ground of the picture. 
Over the mountains to the right arose the 
loftier tops of others. Nice appeared be- 
fore us as in a map; the hill which parts it 
and the old fortress looked more interest- 
ing, and the restless and immeasurable 
sea closed this beautiful and glorious pros- 
pect. 

At this place Mr. B. met with an 
English clergyman, who, to his ‘ spe+ 
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cial wonder,’ made no inquiries about 
the Episcopal church in this country, 
and listened with great apparent in- 
difference to the accounts which he 
gratuitously gave him. Living is cheap 
at Nice. They had two well furnish- 
ed apartments, and breakfast and 
dinner served up in their gwn room, 
for ten francs a day, or less than a 
dollar a piece. From Nice they pro- 
ceeded in a felucca along the coast to 
Lirici, and thence by land to Leg- 
horn, of which the author observes, 
that it bears the appearance of pos- 
sessing an activeand flou rishing trade. 
Rome, as might be expected, occu- 
pies a considerable space in these pa- 
ges. The Coliseum, the Pantheon, 
St. Peter’s, and the various works of 
ancient and modern art that embel- 
lish the eternal city are briefly de- 
scribed. His remarks upon these sub- 
jects appear to be generally judicious, 
but we must refer our readers who 
may desire to see them, to the book 
itself. We prefer extracting the fol- 
lowing account of the ceremonies at 
Easter. 

March 21. To-day I attended mass in 
the Pontifical palace, on the Quirinal hill. 
It was the anniversary of the election of 
Pius VIL. and it was understood that the 
Pope himself would assist in the celebra- 
tion. Twenty-four Cardinals, who were 
dressed in flowing purple robes, the hoods 
of which were lined with white damask, 
and whose heads were powdered and 
crowns covered with a circular piece of 
scarlet cloth, took the upper seats on each 
side of the chapel; the dignitaries next in 
rank sat below them; and the inferior 
clergy on seats scarcely raised above the 
floor. They had not proceeded far in the 
service before the masters of ceremonies 
(who on this occasion were dressed in 
black robes, with scapularies of netted 
muslin hanging on their shoulders) went 
in to the Cardinals, and, almost in the 
twinkling of an eye, changed their purple 
mantles for scarlet. A few minutes after, 
the infirm old Pope, a man of a mild and 
meek countenance, and who in his person, 
his features, and especially in his air and 
manner, was not unlike the late bishop 
Moore, of New York, was brought in on 
a chair, and placed upon a throne. Bish- 
ops (as I supposed) adjusted the folds of 
his garments, Cardinals ministered around 
him, incense was thrown into his face, and 
every mark of respect short of absolute 
homage, was shown to this vicegerent of 
Heaven. They then went on celebrating 
the mass with extraordinary pomp, and 
the Pope occasionally took a part in it 
with the officiating Cardinal, in a low, 
hollow, and tremulous voice. They both: 
wore mitres, which were of a light straw 
colour, and not distinguishable at the dis- 
tance from which I saw them, either in 
their form or appearance. In the more 





solemn parts of the service they were tak- 
en off. The Cardinals afterwards rose in 
succession from their seats; they advanced 
towards the Pope, while the masters of ce- 
remonies arranged the loog train of their 
garments, to prevent entanglement and 
confusion; they bowed profoundly to his 
holiness, kissed his hand, and returned. 
Two of the inferior clergy kissed his foot. 
During the mass, there was music occa- 
sionally, but it was less sweet and harmo- 
nious than common. Aft r the gospel, a 
Cardinal taking a censer, repeated the 
ceremony of throwing incense in the 
Pope’s face, and then did it successively 
to all his brethren. These things were 
performed with grace and dignity. The 
behaviour of Cardinal Doria was singular- 
ly composed and devout, and, of the grea- 
ter part, perfectly grave and becoming, 
though I observed, among a few, a degree 
of levity in less solemn parts of the ser- 
vice, and, in one or two instances, even 
while ov their knees. When mass was 
ended, the Pope was carried out in the 
same manner as he had been brought in. 

In the form and pageantry of this morn- 
ing’s ceremonies there was much for the 
eye; but to those unacquainted with the 
significance and grounds of them, there 
seemed to be little for the heart and un 
derstanding. On descending, the court 
was filled with the gaudy carriages of 
these ecclesiastical dignitaries, and we 
were as strongly reininded below of the va- 
nities of this world. as above of the solemn 
realities of another. 

In the evening we went to Trinity 
Church of the Pilgrims, to see these hum 
ble men of the staff and beads served by 
Cardinals and nobles. Preparations were 
made for washing their feet and satisfying 
their stomachs, but the spiritual lords 
showed no love of this employment, and 
neither poverty of spirit, nor the ostenta- 
tion of it, could bring a single one of them 
there, to assist at so edifying a spectacle. 
A few young inen, and some laymen of 
distinction, washed the feet of these fol- 
lowers of St. Philip, and then kissed them 
in token of humility and brotherly love, 
but with a fastidiousness justly warranted, 
even after this ablution. They then wait- 
ed on them at supper, embarrassing the 
poor pilgrims by this unwonted service, 
though without taking off the edge of their 
appetites. These were always either 
keen and active, or else they had been 
held in requisition for the occasion. 

March 22d. This being Easter Sunday, 
we pressed forward with all the world to 
St. Peter’s. From the immense crowd 
which thronged it, and the confused noise 
of a promiscuous multitude, the greater 
part could neither see nor hear any thing. 
A glimpse of the Pope’s mitre, and a few 
notes from the choir, mixed with the 
shuiiling, whispering, and conversation of 
thousands, was all that could be gained 
by the utmost straining of eyes and ears. 
After many fruitless efforts to obtain a 
more perfect gratification, | went to se- 
cure a good place for seeing every thing 





at the benediction, but thus lost sight of 
the stately procession in which the Pope 
was carried out of the church, made up of 
all that was illustrious in that vast asem- 
bly, princes, nobles, cardinals, and bi- 
shops. I mounted one of the colossal sta- 
tues on the colonnade, between seventy 
and eighty feet above the ground, and 
from this giddy elevation, had a fine view 
of the front of St. Peter’s and of the court. 
The Pope’s guards, consisting of about 
six hundred horsemen, were drawn up in 
three sides of a hollow square, a little be- 
low the porch. This quadrangular enclo- 
sure was vacant, but the space between 
them and the church, the whole of the 
circular court without, the roofs of the 
colonnade, the street which leads to the 
castle of St. Angelo, the doors and win- 
dows of the neighbouring houses, were 
filled with people; and such a vast multi- 
tude of all ages, sexes, and conditions, so 
variously grouped, in holiday attire, 
‘ darting their desiring eyes” upon, the 
Pope, and attending his motions with ea- 
ger expectation, presented a spectacle 
which, without the aid of a religious so- 
lemnity, would have been exceedingly 
grand and imposing. As soon as the Pope 
appeared at the balcony, the host was 
elevated, the benediction was given, some 
prostrated themselves, and all were un- 
covered, the cannons fired at the castle of 
St. Angelo, the trumpets sounded, and 
these acts and ceremonies of religion were 
accompanied with all ‘‘ the pomp and cir- 
cumstance” of worldly rejoicing. 


In the evening the front and dome of 
St. Peter’s were illuminated with taste, 
but not with much glare or effect. While 
we were observing the preparations for it, 
one of our company entered into conver- 
sation with a well dressed Italian, who 
was standing near us. He answered some 
questions about the illumination very ci- 
villy, and with a ready loquacity made 
such other communications as he thought 
might be gratifying. But never was there 
a people so keen for money. No sooner 
had he finished, than he requested some- 
thing for his trouble. 

I did not wait for the second illumina- 
Lion, which is commonly more brilliant, as 
it began to be rainy and unpleasant; but 
| had a fine view, from the Pincian hill, of 
this beautiful and dazzling exhibition. 
Fire-works at the castle of St. Angelo 
closed the amusements of this sacred fes- 
tival. 

This was an interesting week at Rome, 
not merely on account of the ceremonies 
which have been noticed, but from the 
great concourse of strangers from every 
part of Europe, and even from America. 
The streets and public places were throng- 
ed, and this ancient and fallen city, to 
which we are accustomed to attach the 
ideas of solitude and desertion, was ani- 
mated with the activity and bustle of her 
better days. The gay carriages of visitors; 
the still more gaudy equipages of the car- 
dinals, bishops, and nobles of Rom«; the 
multitude of hacks which carried persony 
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of less note and consequence; pressed 
along with rival eagerness, putting every 
humble foot passenger on the alert, and 
something driving him so close to the wall, 
as scarcely to allow him the chance of es- 
caping. For as the streets are without 
side-walks, and often so narrow as just to 
admit two carriages abreast, there is real- 
ly difficulty and danger in getting along. 
The liveried gentry pay little regard to 
the safety or affright of those below them, 
and each one learns to take care of him- 
self when closely pressed, and to gain a 
timely shelter in a gateway, portico, or 
any recess which is nearest at hand. One 
or two coachmen, two, and sometimes 
three footmen, (and occasionally two 
bare-headed avantcoureurs, or heralds, 
holding silver verges in their hands, and 
running before with the speed of the 
horses,) are the usual appendages of every 
carriage. Each family has its appropriate 
livery; but though they differ in the style 
of their decorations, yet the cocked hat, 
the powdered head, or bag wig, and the 
party coloured dress of Merry Andrews, 
are common to all. This tinsel show and 
real splendour, this haste and confusion, 
this mixture of high and low in the pursuit 
of the same objects, this holiday recrea- 
tion, in which all were so busy and yet so 
idle, made a most lively and amusing 
scene. Some things were impressive and 
affecting, but still the holy week at Rome 
is more like a carnival than the season of 
our Saviour’s death and passion. 

The author makes an excursion to 
Tivoli, of the natural scenery of which 
he gives an interesting description. 

Whilst dinner was preparing, we went 
out to see some of the antiquities of Tivo- 
li and the falls of the Anio. The beautiful 
temple of the Sibyll stands in the yard of 
the Sibilla inn. It is a small but well pro 
portioned rotundo, with the remains of a 
circular colonnade of the Corinthian or- 
der. The situation of this ruin, on a cliff 
overhanging the dark gulf that receives 
the waters of the Anio, and the many in 
teresting associations which it awakens, 
give it an inexpressible charm. Some an- 
cient pillars are incorporated with the 
modern church of St. George, adjoining the 
temple, From this spot we had a view of 
the grand cascade, coming down in one 
broad sheet, and rushing below over its 
rocky bed with noise and violence. 

We then descended into the deep ra- 
vine where the river is precipitated a se- 
cond time. The banks rise up perpendi- 
cularly to a great height, and small gar- 
dens are spread over the sloping grounds 
above. On the left, the waters gush 
through a passage worn in the solid rock, 
which appear a few feet, are again hidden 
for a moment, and then fall into the chasm 
beneath. The temple of the Sibyll, on the 
edge of the rock at the right, forms a most 
appropriate ornament to a spot so roman- 
tic. Hurrying along the pathway sprin- 
kled by the spray, we came to the grotto 
of Neptune, where, through a natural 
aperture, with a bold and regular arch, we 





had a partial view of a larger stream 
bursting out with foam and fury from an- 
other subterraneous passage. We soon 
stood directly over it, and saw the torrent 
forcing its way with indescribable impet- 
uosity through a rough and obstructed 
channel, making us almost giddy with the 
sight, and stunning us with its roar. The 
two falls then unite, and the river tumbles 
from rock to rock till it is again concealed 
in its course, and makes another plunge 
into the deep bed below. As we crossed 
the natural bridge under which it passes, 
we saw it once more with all its anger 
spent, and gliding along in peace. Be- 
yond this narrow outlet the valley was en- 
larged. Vineyards, olive trees, and smooth 
green spots bordered the precipitous 
banks of the river, when suddenly this 
gentle appearance again was lost, and an 
amphitheatre of gray and barren moun- 
tains rose to a noble elevation around us. 
The most glowing descriptions of poetry 
or romance never awakened in me a con- 
ception that equalled this lovely reality. 
Such unrivalled beauty uniting with such 
wildness and grandeur, might have justi 
fied even a more enthusiastic delight 
than that expressed by Horace. 

‘Me nec tam patiens Lacedemon, 

Nec tam Larisse# percussit campus opime, 
Quam domus Albunez resonantis, 
Et praceps Anio, et Tiburni lucus, et uda 

Mobilibus pomaria rivis.” 

After dinner we clambered up monte 
Catillo, to enjoy the mild glories of the 
setting sun. The Teverone flowed at our 
feet, through a deep and winding dell; the 
Sabine hills stretched along to the north- 
east; a small town crowned the solitary 
peak of a distant mountain; and the Cam- 
pagna extended itself before us like a 
boundless ocean, where all things were 
dim and indistinct but the vast dome of 
St. Peter’s, which makes itself conspicu- 
ous when every other object around is 
lost. We lingered here for sometime, and 
after the sun bad set, we went down to 
see the falls in a different point of view. 
The valley was now covered with a deep- 
er shade, the bright colours of the western 
sky were changed into a reddish glare, 
and nothing could be discerned at a dis- 
tance but the faint outlines of the moun- 
tains. The softened light of the evening 
appearing through the columns of the 
temple of the Sibyll, made this ruin more 
striking than ever. All was still about us, 
excepting the roaring of the waters. A 
painter or a poet might have improved 
tls moment, but we could only enjoy it. 


Having spent three or four weeks 
at Rome, they left that place for Na- 
ples. At Fondi on the rout, the au- 
thor was struck with the number of 
beggars. 

I never remember to have seen, in any 
place, such a multitude of miserable and 
half-starved wretches as pressed around 
the carriage the moment we stopped. One 
or two sickly and emaciated old women, 
a stunted and famished boy, and a little 


girl, with a ghastly infant in her arms, 
whick appeared more like a corpse than 
a living thing, made such a painful im- 
pression on me that they seem now to be 
before my eyes. They were the most pi- 
tiable objects in the crowd; but all were 
thin and pale, wasted away with want, 
clamorous, as if a mite were to keep them 
from perishing, and ready almost to die of 
hunger. We had some money changed, 
and threw it among them. In an instant 
there was such a crowd around us, that 
the guards had to interfere, to put an end 
to their noise and importunity. But for 
this service, which it is thought will gene- 
rally be acceptable, the soldiers them- 
selves expect a compensation, and they 
only stop the cries of these poor wretches 
to satisfy their own cupidity. 

Here our baggage was taken off again 
for inspection; but showing the certificate 
that we had received at the frontier, and 
refusing to give any thing more, they very 
reluctantly let it pass. 

At the next small town we were kept 
sometime by the signing of our passports. 
Another famished crowd surrounded our 
carriage. Our change was gone, but we 
broke up two or three loaves of bread that 
we had with us, and scattered it among 
them. The children who were so unfor- 
tunate as to get none in the scramble, 
cried at the disappointment. What a 
touching spectacle! In our happy country 
we bave no poverty compared with this 
piteous and abject want. 


Of Naples, a lively account is giv- 
en. ‘The author visited Pompeii and 
Herculaneum, but relates nothing that 
has not been often told. Returning 
to Naples, we meet with some passa- 
ges displaying the Italian character. 


A day or two before, in going out to 
take a sail, we saw, on the quay, a little 
deformed man, dressed in a shabby suit of 
black, who held a book in his hand, and 
was declaiming, with great vehemence, to 
the crowd that had gathered around bim. 
We found that he was reciting the poems 
of Ariosto to a promiscuous audience of 
sailors and lazzaroni. They were listen- 
ing to him with the fixed and eager atten- 
tion of a devout congregation to a field 
preacher. Whenever he came to a pas- 
sage that was at all obsolete, or obscure, 
he would stop for a moment to explain it, 
and then proceed in his recitation. On 
espying our party, he broke off suddenly, 
and, advancing towards us, he received 
some token of approbation, which so in- 
flamed his spirit, that he went on again 
with all the animation and fury of Arioste 
himself. 


Mr. B’s. representation of Italian 
servants and cicerones, is not very 
favourable to them. Like other tra- 
vellers, he describes them as _ ser- 
vile, but extortionate and deceitful. 
His own experience, however, in one 
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exception. The following account is 
given of one of them. 

On my return to Naples, Rosano having 
made the necessary arrangements for my 
departure, | took leave of him with a de- 
gree of affectionate regret which is sel- 
dom felt in separating from a transient 
acquaintance in his humble situation. The 
instances of honesty and worth, and much 
more of sincere and disinterested kind- 
ness, are so rare among the common peo- 
ple of Italy, that it is delightful to discover 
any relief in the dark picture of their 
moral degradation. This will be a suffi- 
cient reasou for a more particular account 
of our cicerone, than the incidental notice 
which I have occasionally taken of him. 
When we left Rome he was an outside 
passenger in the cabriolet of our carriage. 
As he spoke a little English, he gradually 
attached himself to us, and seemed to find 
pleasure in rendering us those little ser- 
vices on the road which are so pleasant 
and acceptable to strangers. 

He appeared to be perfectly acquainted 
with the customs of the country, and every 
body in it, and was our guide and inter- 
preter through the whole of the journey. 
He took trouble upon himself, in various 
ways, to promote our ease and comfort, 
and continued his attention till he had 
conducted us to an excellent hotel at Na- 
ples. 

Rosano had lived in some branch of Bo- 
naparie’s family, but his shrewdness, his 
strong natural sense, and the information 
he had picked up in the course of his mi- 
gratory life, raised him much above his 
condition. He had spent ten years in 
France, and the rest of his life in rambling 
over his own country, and seemed to have 
made judicious observations on all that he 
had seen. 

Being pleased with his gratuitous kind- 
ness to us, we requested him to become 
our cicerone during our stay at Naples, 
and offered him more than is usually giv- 
en. He replied, “‘ that he was here on his 
own business, which would occupy him 
from twelve to four o’clock. If he could 
be of any service to us through the re- 
mainder of the day, it should be cheerfully 
devoted to us, but he must be allowed to 
decline all compensativn.” So singular an 
instance of disinterestedness did not gain 
credit with us. We supposed he would 
ultimately accept, as a present, what he 
might not choose to receive as wages. 
From that time he waited upon us with 
the greatest assiduity, made the prepara- 
tions for our rambles, arranged every 
thing afterwards, and managed our con- 
cerns with as much economy and strict- 
ness as his own. He knew the artifices of 
all the peopie with whom strangers have 
to deal, and outwitted the deceivers. He 
resisted every unjust exaction, and re- 
peatedly bore for us the railing and abuse 
of scurrilous tongues, wiih the firmness 
and patience of a friend. After so much 
fidelity, we offered him a suitable remu- 
neration for his services. He again, with 
thankful acknowledgments, refused it. On 





pressing him, he replied, ‘ that the grati- 
fication he had received was a sufficient 
reward, but that he would take the half of 
it as a memento.” In such a man what an 
instance of refinement and delicacy! 

In a subsequent part of the volume 
we find a similar tribute of praise to 
another of their guides. On his re- 
turn from Nap'es to Rome, Mr. B. 
counted forty-three military stations 
in a distance of eighty miles, each of 
them consisting of seven or eight sol- 
diers, appointed to guard the road from 
the attempts of robbers. The vigor- 
ous measures of Murat had nearly ex- 
terminated the banditti, but, adds the 
author, “ with the restoration of im- 
bucile governments the evils insepa- 
rable from them again begin to ap- 
pear.” ‘Travelling is especially dan- 
gerous in the Papal states. Mr. B. 
saw the skulls of ten assassins expos- 
ed in iron cages over the gate of St. 
Angelo, but while they were there, a 
large number of robbers had surren- 
dered themselves, and received the 
easy sentence of a year’s imprison- 
ment. At the workshop of Conova, 
the author saw the last of some of the 
chief pieces of that artist. 

But the object most interesting to an 
American, was the cast of Washington, 
just formed after the picture of Stuart. 
He is so metamorphosed, that the resem- 
blance must only be sought in the face. I 
thought it plain and somewhat striking, 
but one of the company was of a different 
opinion. His civil dress is thrown aside, 
his hair is cut short, and the statesman 
gives place tu the hero. He appears in the 
military costume of the Romans, and it 
requires some effort of the mind to recog- 
nise the founder of our republic under so 
strange and unusual an aspect. It excited 
great curiosity at Rome, and was visited 
with eagerness by all descriptions of peo- 
ple. 

We must conclude our extracts 
here for the present. In the next 
number we shall resume our account 
of the work. 

(10 BE CONTINUED.) 
Anarynthus, the Mympholept: a Pas- 
toral Drama, in three acts. With 

other Poems. Wondon, 1821. 

Report attributes this production to 
Mr. Horace Smith, one of the authors 
of Rejected Addresses. Judging from 
the striking difference between the ex- 
ecution of the two principal pieces in 
the volume, we should ascribe them to 
different pens. Amarynthus, the first 
poem,is a Pastoral Drama, in the good 
old fashion of Milton and Fletcher. The 
scene is the Vale of Tempe, and the 
agents and allusions are all classical. 





The author has borrowed largely from 
Comus, and acknowledges his ob!iga- 
tions to ‘Theocritus, the common 
fountain of pastoral poetry. The pe- 
culiar affection upon which the poem 
is founded, is thus explained in the 
preface. 

The Nuugoanrras of the Greeks, and the 
Lymphati or Lymphatici of the Romans, 
men were supposed to be possessed by the 
Nymphs, and driven tophrensy, either from 
having seen one of those mysterious beings, 
or from the maddening effect of the oracu- 
lar caves in which they resided. Plutarch 
particularly mentions that the Nymphs 
Sphragitides haunted a cave on Mount 
Cithzron, in Beotia, in which there had 
formerly been an oracle, and where, from 
the inspiration they diffused, Nympholepsy 
became an endemic complaint. Accord- 
ing to Festus, it was formerly thought 
that all those who had merely seen the 
figure of a nymph in a fountain were seiz- 
ed with madness during the remainder of 
their lives. Ovid himself dreaded this 
event, as appears by the lines in the fourth 
book of his Easti. 

“* Nec Dryadas, nec nos videamus labra Diane, 
Nec Faunum medio cum premit aura die:” 
and Propertius also alludes to the same 
belief, when, in describing the happiness 
of the early ages, he exclaims, 

‘* Nec fuerat nudas poena videre deas.”” 
It was the popular opinion throughout the 
whole of Greece, that the nymphs occa: 
sionally appeared to mortals, and that the 
consequences of beholding them were ge- 
nerally to be deprecated: the result 
among such a superstitious and imagina- 
tive people may easily be conjectured. 
Terror combined with religion in dispo- 
sing the mind to adopt delusion for reali- 
ty; and visions became frequent and in- 
disputable in exact proportion to the pre- 
valence of timidity and enthusiasm. 
Sometimes they were not altogether ima- 
ginary in their origin. Partial glimpses 
of some country girl, tripping, perhaps, 
through the twilight-grove to meet her 
lover, or stealing into the copse at day- 
break to bathe in its embowered waters, 
were quite sufficient to inflame the com- 
bustible fancy of a Greek. Others, pro- 
bably, without such excitement of the ex- 
ternal sense would sit amid the solitude of 
the forest, brooding over the tales which 
peopled it with nymphs, fauns, and satyrs, 
until they realized them to their mind’s 
eye, and became Nymrholepts the more 
incurable, because no tangible object had 
deranged their faculties, and they had 
consequently no means of proving tie fal- 
lacy of their impressions. 

The plot or story of the drama is 
exceedingly simple. Amarynthus is 
attacked by the mania of Nympho- 
lepsy, and after various fits of enthu- 
siasm and despair, attracts the regard 
of a bona fide nymph, who by her po- 
tent art dispels the illusion and be- 
comes herself so much infatuated as 
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to exchange her ethereal and immor- 
tal state, which she rather irreverent- 
ly tells him, “ cloys by its sameness,” 
for “a little life of love” with him. 
Connected with the main story, are 
several underplots of real life, which 
help to relieve the uniformity of ec- 
stasies, and are much more to the un- 
derstanding and taste of the public in 
general, than we suspect the subject 
of Nympholepsy will be found to be. 
In the first act are some pleasing pas- 
sages of this description. Amarillis, 
“a shepherdess in love with Phebi- 
das,” is beloved by Celadon, a rich 
Athenian, and thus replies to his 
offers of wealth and splendour. 


I am a shepherdess, and thou art great 

In wealth, if not in virtue:—if to thee 

The pomps thou boastest of convey delight, 
Go, taste them with thy wife. My humble state, 
Even if I lov’d so high, unfits me quite 

For grandeur:—shared with one whom I de- 


spise, 

As I do thee, it would be wretchedness 

Supreme, Yet we, whom rustic life entices, 

Have luxuries, pomps, and pleasures that we 
prize, 

Above thy poor magnificence. Confess 

That health and virtue, which are happiness, 

Are more luxurious than thy sickly vices. 

What pomps can courts and capitals supply 

So gorgeous as the rising of the sun 

Over this vale of Tempe? so sublime 

As the sea’s deep-mouth’d voice in harmony 

With woods and winds—an awful unison! 

What matios like the larks, who heavenward 
climb, 

And pour down lighted music from above? 

What midnight serenade so rapturous 

As the lone nightingale’s, whose soul of love 

Out-gushes with her song?—Jewels and rings! 

Is not each dewy blade, and leaf, and flower, 

Hung with a pearl, which, when the sun up- 
springs, 

Is dyed to amethyst and ruby? Shower 

Thy golden sashes elsewhere,—here they’re lost; 

For we, when in the sunny corn we stray, 

Are zoned by waving sheets of gold, emboss’d 

With Flora’s rich embroidery. 

CELADON. By Apollo! 
Thine anger makes thee eloquent:—hast ended? 
Amari.uis. No; | have told our pomps, now 

hear me prove 

Our pleasures. O how sweet it is to follow 

My flock o’er hill, and down, and dale, attended 

By him I love; well knowing bitn to love 

Me, and me only. Sweet to see him run 

To cull me strawberries from the hedge’s side, 

Or ripe queen-apples, ou whose cheeks the sup 

Hath left the ruby of his lips, or mellow 

Figs such as Sicily hath ne’er outvied: 

While I, with grateful heart, gather him yellow 

Daffodils, pi.ks, anemones, mush-roses, 

Or that red flower whose lips ejaculate 

Wo,—and form them in wreaths and posies, 

On rushy baskets heap’d in fragrant piles. 

Soothing it is and sweet to contemplate 

A smiling earth, sea, sky, and mark their smiles 

Upon the faces that we love reflected: — 

With kindred hearts thro’ flowery meads to 
stray 

To the God’s fane by whom we are protected, 

To thank him for our happiness, and pray 

That fortune’s aid may soon unite each beart 

At Hymeon’s altar. 





Whatever our readers may think 
of these lines, Celadon, it appears, 
was not moved by them, otherwise 
than to express an intention to “ taste 
her fluent lips.” The damsel resists 
the proposal with great indignation, 
and winds up her harangue with a 
species of —— that seems to 
have silenced him instantly. 


Back, base man! 
Or I will set my dog at thee. By Pan! 
If thou but mov’st a single step my crook 
Shall fell thee to the earth. 
In the second act there are some 
natural ideas and images expressed 
in the true language of poetry. In 
the following dialogue we see the 
growing enthusiasm of Amarynthus. 
Amaryntutcs. The season is a flowing fount 
of pleasure.— 
O how delightful is the jolly spring, 
When the warm blood leaps nimbly thro’ the 
veins 
And with the budding forth and blossoming 
Of fields and groves, methinks the soul attains 
Fresh life and greeuness, wantons in the breeze, 
Sings with the birds, and with the waving trees 
Dances in unison.—The spring time gushes 
In us as in the lusty grass and bushes, 
And the same hand that o'er the meadow show- 
ers 
King-cups and daisies, daffodils and pansies, 
Garlands the haman heart with all the flowers 
Of love, hope, rapture, and poetic fancies, 
If, when all nature feels this pregnant thrilling, 
To its delicious promptings thou art mute, 
Be sure that age begins with touches chilling 
To freeze thy sap, and wither up thy root. 
Cexvapon. By Phosphor’s eye! thou art au al- 
ter’d man! 
What hast thou seen in Tempe that excites 
Such rustic rant in an Athenian? 
Amaryntavs This magic valley teems with 
strange delights, 
And sweet enchantments: tis the havnt of Pan. 
Sounds more than human, and celestial sights, 
And perfumes that o’ercome the sense of man, 
Float wildly all about.—At times mine ear 
Catches the sylvan god’s ecstatic pipe, 
Thrilling a melody so sad and drear 
For Syrinx’ loss, that | am forced to wipe 
Mine eyes ere I can look around to spy 
Whence. it proceeds; but, like the cuckoo’s 
song, 
*Tis ever distant and its source unseen. 
Cerapvon. How know you then that it was 
Pan you heard? 
Amaryntuus. I felt it was, Could nature’s 
self be wrong, 
Which, ever as this sweet lament occurr’d, 
Would droop and wear a sympathising mien? 
The zephyrs closed their wings, or only sturr’d 
To heave a sigh; the goats, and herds, and 
flucks, . 
On all the fields and rocks, 
Ceased browsing, and upturned their anxious 
eyes, 
With awful looks. -Methought the very trees 
Stood sorrow-struck, with pendant boughs, like 
ears, 
List’ning the dirge Yet with what ease 
His charming pipe, when happier moods arise, 
Tu voluble and jocund rhapsodies 
Can madden into mirth whoever hears. 
© what a merry, merry peal 
Tren wall his glib «nd dulcet reed 





While Echo with a rival speed 

Upon the hill-tops dancing strains her throat 

To double each reverberating note! 

Then Nature laughs outright; the wild flowers 

flin, 

Their une up; the cattle leap for glee; 

The jocund trees their branches toss on high 

As if they clapp’d their hands; the cloudless 
sk 


Smiles on the smiling earth, and every thing 
Makes holiday and pranksome jubilee. 


Ceapon. This is Imagination’s fashioning. 
Amaryntucs. And sometimes in the breath- 
less dead of night, 

When Phebe, like Narcissus, seems to look 
Enamour’d on her picture in the brook, 
And the hush’d valley sleeps in silver light, 
Bursts on a sudden the resounding glee 
Of revellers and rustic minstrelsy, 
Oaten reeds and flageolets, 
Timbrels, pipes, and taborets, 
Which in cadence seem to beat 
To the sound of dancing feet, 
Mixt with laughter and the noise 
Of Satyrs, Nymphs, and Sylvan boys, 
Holding the court of Pan in all 
The glee of gambols pastoral ;—~ 
But when chanticleer’s shrill cries 
Summon morning to arise, 
Suddenly all is hush’d, and the wide vale 
In silence sleeps profoundly. 

CELADON. Fitting tale 
For dreamer’s ears, for such strange melody 
Hath many a shepherd conjured in his dreams, 
Attributing to Pan the minstrelsy 
That Jull’d him in the summer shade to sleep. 
The hum of bees, the gurggling of the streams, 
The song of birds, the tinkling bells of sheep, 
The rustling branches play’d on by the wind, 
The ploughman’s whistle, and the goat herd’s 


ripe, 
With ultne herds and bleating flocks combined, 
These hath your fancy, fond, and over-ripe, 
Tuned into choristers of Pan. The beat 
Of hoofs, when cattle gambol on the sod, 
Becomes the sound of nymphs’ and satyrs’ feet 
Jocundly dancing round the Dorie god. 
Such are your day-dreams, such the visions are, 
that night embodies. 

AMARYNTHUS. Yester break of day, 
What time the glow-worm’s lamp was quench’d 

in dew, 
And Lucifer, the last surviving star, 
Seem’d with the whitening moon to stand at bay 
Against the darts of morn, I chanced to stray 
In the cool misty dawning through a grove, 
Within whose leafiness | found 
A wild fantastic lawn pavillion’d round 
With flowers and shrubs, whose branches inter- 
wove 
A fragrant fence of blossoms. On the grass, 
Silver’d with dew, were prints of many feet, 
Where the night dancers had impress’d the 
mead; 
A goat-skin sandal, too, emboss’d with brass, 
A wreath of pine-leaves, and a tambourine, 
Lay on the turf beside av oaten reed, 
Left by the Sylvans in their quick retreat. 
Where these, too, visions, dreams? 

CELADON. Some rustic,revel 
Had been dispersed, and these the relics left. 
Imaginations such as thine wil! level 
All objects to one view, and that mistaken, 
Visicns for thee! thank Jove I am bereft 
Of fancy, and realities pursue, 

Dreamer! 1 know thou’dst rather be forsaken 
sy such a man of fact; and so, adieu! 
il hie to watch the workings of my plot. [ Exit. 








Lavish in many a liquid reel, 


Amaryn. (afler a pause.) What is the na- 
ture of man’s soul, and what 
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Its final fate? That’s the oppressive doubt 
That eats into my brain, and seems to gnaw 
E’en my heart’s core. I shall go mad without 
Some revelation of this hidden law. 
Ye elements of whom 
This body is compounded, and from whose 
Mysterious mixture springs the subtle soul, 
Reveal to me its nature and its doom, 
When did my sympathising sense refuse 
To bow to your control, 
Or vibrate to your smallest impulses? 
Is there a sight of earth, a watery sound, 
A touch of zephyr, or a sunny ray, 
That does not awaken its affinities, 
Cooped in this tegument of clay, 
And make them yearn to burst their narrow 
bound? 

Since then my soul rejoices, 
To listen to your voices, 
And to your lowest whisper gives reply; 
Ye parent elements! list now to me: 
O hear my solemn cry, 
And let a tongue be found to fling, 
Shouting from tire, earth, air, or sea, 
Answers to my most resolute questioning. 

7 * * x . * 


O mother Earth, thou grave, most dread and 
dumb, 

Of countless races of mysterious man, 
With all his hopes and fears since time began; 
Thou cradle of eternity to come, 
With all its world of wonders undivulged, 
Thee I invoke! 
Thee by the myriad embryos that reside 
In thy vast bosom waiting animation, 
With future fruits and harvests by their side, 
Food of a yet unorganis’d creation: 
Thee by the acorn, which a breath may biow 
From its carved cup upon thy nursing lap, 
Rock’d by the breath of ages, till it grow 
A rooted giant, frowning at the blast, 
And shake not at the roaring thander-clap: 
Thee by the trembling violet, which eyes 
The sun but once, and unrepining dies: 
Thee by that sun, whose eye, as bright as ever, 
Saw thee ypheave from chaos, and shall burn 
Undimmed when all thy teguments shall sever 
And to their prima! elements return. 
By all the wiftds that rustle in thy woods 
To chime of piping beaks and bleating sheep; 
By the dead silence of thy solitudes, 
And the unwhispered secrets of the deep; 
Thee I invoke! 
By the delicious summer evenings 
Diffusing peace o’er all thy green expanse; 
By th’ earthquake’s rumbling agony that flings 
Horror on every living countenance, 
And makes the teeth of buried kings 
Chatter beneath their granite pyramids; 
Earth, I invoke thee!— 
All, all is hush’d;—no whisper,—no reply,— 
I shall go mad with eager agony. 


, 


From the third act we extract a 
partof the soliquy of Urania, a nymph 
of the air, which has all the features 
of ancient poetry. 


Oft as I float above this earthly ball, 
And catch the murmur of its myriad throngs, 
Althongh to me no sympathy belongs 
With fleeting man, a smiling tear will fall 
To think upon the everlasting strife 
Of passians that embroil his little life; 
Their schemes ephemeral, the sad and blythe 
Hotly pursue, and as they smile or weep, 
Up stalks the boney monster with the scythe, 
And crops the breathing harvest at a sweep. 
New generations rise to feed his blade, 
And yet, poor insect, onty thou dost fade. 





The sun and moon look on with changeless eye, 

Age doth not bleach the blueness of the sky; 

And tho’ the winter’d earth wan cheeks may 
wear, 

Spring re-appears, her wrinkled brow to smooth, 

Garlands her locks, and o’er her shoulders bare 

Throws the green mantle of eternal youth, 

But why should I, unchangeable as these, 

With shadowy man and his !ow destinies 

Dull my clear thoughts? Away, away, 

Thou thing of a day! 

My spirit is panting, and nothing is wanting 

But darkness to snap all its fetters of clay. 

When the nocturnal melodist shall pour 

Her torrei.t of mellifluous ravishment, 

Then shall this earth-imprisonment be o’er, 

Then shal] commence my limitless ascent. 


There are many other passages in 
this poem very beautifully writ- 
ten. What we have extracted, how- 
ever, are about the best, and we might 
have picked out many that would 
have given quite an opposite idea of 
it. Parts of it resemble strongly the 
worst manner of Leigh Hunt, and 
others contain all the nature and 
prattle of Wordsworth. 

After the drama follows the story 
of Lucy Milford, ‘founded,’ the au- 
thor informs us, ‘on a circumstance 
that actually occurred upon the coast 
of Norfoik.’ It is intended to be ve- 
ry pathetic and affecting, but, however 
tragic the incidents, they are not told 
in away caculated to excite many 
tears, »ven in the eyes of the gentle 
sex. 

Some of the smaller pieces at the 
conclusion of the book are better, 
though most of these as well as Lucy 
Milford, appear to be by a difierent 
pen. We extract the following son- 
nets. 


TO THE SETTING SUN. 


Thou central eye of God, whose lidless ball 
Is vision all around, dispensing heat, 
And light, and life, and regulating all 
With its pervading glance, how calm and 
sweet 
Is thine unclouded setting: thou dost greet, 
With parting smiles, the earth; night’s shadows 
fall, 
But Jong where thou hast sunk shall splen- 
dours meet, 
And, lingering there, thy glories past recall. 
O may my beart, like thee, unspotted, clear, 
Be as a sun to all within its sphere; 
And when beneath the earth I seek my doom, 
May I with smiling calmness disappear, 
And friendship’s twilight, hovering o’er my 
tomb, 
Still bid my memory survive and bloom. 


ON THE SPANISH REVOLUTION. 


O now may I depart in peace! for, lo! 
Spain, the pricst-ridden and enslaved, hath 
riven 
Her chains asunder; and no rage, no flow 
Of blood, save what the despot, phrensy- 
driven, 
Wantonly shed. Did they not crush him? No; 
All with maguanimous mercy was forgiven! 





Tyrants, the hour is coming, sure, tho’ slow, 
When ye no more can outrage earth and hea- 
ven. 


As I would joy to see the assassin foil’d 
By his own gun’s explosicn, so do I 

Joy, that the oppressor’s armies have recoil’d 
Back on themselves; for so shall they rely 

On love, not fear, leaving the world o’ertoil’d 
With war and chains, to peace and liberty. 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 





THE CAMERA OBSCURA. 
By Oliver Optic, Esq. 
No. IV. 

The following epistle, Mr. Max- 
well informs me, was handed to him 
a few days since by a sedate looking 
person, of a tall and very spare make, 
apparently somewhat advanced in 
years, and whose attire, consisting of 
a tarnished white hat, and garments 
of a colour that might have been once 
iron-gray, indicated that either 
his poverty or his will kept him in 
the rear of fashion. In the brief con- 
versation that passed between them, 
the stranger expressed, with great 
earnestness of manner, his desire that 
the manuscript should be carefully 
delivered to the “ venerable author of 
the Camera Obscura,”’ (thus he was 
pleased to style me,) and as carefully 
Lente’ in the printing office, adding 
something about Mummius and Cor- 
inth, which Mr. Maxwell could not re- 
member, and intimating a belief that 
its appearance would be followed by 
an increased sale of the Literary Ga- 
zette. From the nature of the hand 
writing I met with great difficulty in 
decyphering the precious deposit, but 
such as it is 1 submit it to my rea- 
ders without comment. 


To Oliver Optic, Esq. 


Sir, 
In the second of those erudite and 
ingenious essays with which you 


have favoured the inhabitants of this 
polite metropolis, you have expressed 
a leaning towards the habits and opi- 
nions of the ‘ olden time,” (as my mas- 
ter Shakspeare phrases it,) which in 
my poor judgment does you infinite 
honour, and the rather as that kind of 
learning is marvellously rare among 
this peopl». It is lamentable, learn- 
ed sir, how little the love of the ‘ tem- 
poris acti’ Gs Horace hath it,) pre- 
vaileth in this land, and how much 
the natives thereof are prone to de- 
light in novelties and innovations. I 
pass by their habits of attire and de- 
portment as being below the notice of 
a scholar, and would fain direct your 
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attention to the melancholy state of 
literature in the evil times on which 
we have fallen. It is well known to 
you, venerable Mr. Optic, in what 
distinguished respect the labours of 
learned men were formerly held, and 
how much higher they ranked in pub- 
lick estimation than men of genius, as 
they are called in the popular vocabu- 
lary. (But what says Horace on this 
head? 
Doctrina sed vim promovet insitam, 
Recti que cultus pectora roborant.) 
The profession of an authour, which 
doth not exist distinctively in this re- 
publick, was then followed only by 
those who had been educated to the 
mystery; grave men, the better half of 
whose lives had been passed inter 
sylvas academi, in preparation for it. 
Books were then books, as the shelves 
of the Loganian Library can testify, 
not diminutive toys like those of the 
present day, which seem to be mea- 
sured by the capacity of their writers, 
and require a microscopic eye to dis- 
cern their contents, but tall, portly 
and well shaped folios. And then 
their contents Mr. Optic. How do the 
vapid and superficial performances of 
the day, the idle romances and feeble 
poems of this latter age, ‘magnas nu- 
as magno conatu,’ as Terence saith, 
differ from the solid treatises, the 
operose commentaries, the learned 
scholia of our ancestors! But I must 
be brief, and hasten to explain the ob- 
ject I have proposed to myself in this 
epistle. Know then, worthy Oliver, 
that the obscure individual that ad- 
dresses you, has for thirty years past 
been employed in a literary work, of 
a magnitude unusual in this degene- 
rate age. Like my great predecessors, 
the Scaligersand Bentleys, I have pre- 
fered the study and revision of agreat 
author to the transient and uncertain 
fame of an original undertaking. ‘The 
subject I have chosen is the divine 
Shakspeare, whom Samuel Johnson 
styleth the poet of Nature, and whom 
T have endeavoured to elucidate for 
the common use in my commentaries, 
comprised in twenty-four quarto vo- 
lumes, now carefully transcribed for 
the press. But, alas! Mr. Optic, so 
depraved is the public taste, that al- 
though I have foregone the hope with 
which I commenced my labours of ob- 
taining a premium or compensation 
therefor, I have not been able to in- 
duce a single bookseller to adventure 
the publication; of which biblioples it 
may be said with Horace, that they 
are “ fruges consumere nati,” resem- 





bling in their blindness to literary 
merit, that king of Rome recorded in 
history, es whose parsimony cer- 
tain valuable folios have been for ever 
lost. Thus deprived of the usual 
means of presenting the result of my 
labours to the public eye, I have de- 
termined, after weighty deliberation, 
to communicate to you, worthy Sir, 
certain choice extracts from the M.S. 
with the hope, that if you approve of 
the same, you may make favourable 
mention thereof in your valuable Ca- 
mera Obscura. For the present, I 
content myself with recommending to 
your kind. attention, a part of the 
chapter of Vol. IX. in which volume 
the character of Hamlet is considered 
with no mean display of critical acu- 
men, to the which I have added a few 
of my readings upon obscure passages 
of different plays. Should these be 
so fortunate as to receive your appro- 
bation, | may peradventure increase 
the number hereafter, and should any 
judicious and competent person feel 
inclined, from these specimens, to 
treat with me for the publication of 
the entire work, I would pray him to 
address a line to me through the post 
office, at the widow Peabody’s, in 
Dock-street, near the drawbridge. 
Vive vale. 
JonaTHan Gosuin, A. M. 





CHAP. XXII. 
ON THB SIZE OF HAMLET. 
“ He’s fat and scant of breath.” 
Hamlet, Act. V. Scene 2. 

In the preceding chapters of this 
commentary, I have endeavoured, gen- 
tle reader, to enlighten thee, touch- 
ing the moral qualities and intellec- 
tual capacity of the Prince of Den- 
mark, as these are exhibited in his 
conversation and deportment during 
the action of the tragedy. I propose 
now, to discourse to thee upon a 
theme which has been unaccountably 
overlooked by all the preceding com- 
mentaries, “adhuc indictum ore alio,” 
1 mean the physical conformation and 
relative weight of our subject. Why 
this all important inquiry has been 
left to me, Saiies Goslin, now wri- 
ting in the 19th century of the vulgar 
era, I confess myself at a loss to de- 
termine. Assuredly it cannot be 
doubted that the question regarding 
corporeal attributes, is of serious mo- 
ment in a discussion of the human 
character. Philosophers (thereby mean- 
ing learned:men who have treated of 
the subject, not the members of the 
American Philosophical Society,) have 





not succeeded in demonstrating the na- 
ture of the connexion that exists be- 
tween the human spirit (called by the 
Greeks Yvyn) and the corporeal tene- 
mentin which, according to Plato, it is 
enclosed like unto abird within a cage, 
but itis sufficiently clear, that such con- 
nection doth exist, and that our intel- 
lectual faculties, feelings, passions and 
affections, are acted upon by our gross 
and earthly yokefellow. I appeal to 
thee, gentle reader, whether in the 
course of thy acquaintance with man- 
kind, be it long or short, thou hast 
not found those to be the most nimble- 
spirited, active of mind, and quick of 
fancy, whose bodies were least en- 
cumbered with the load of flesh; and 
vice versa, if thou hast not observed 
that corpulent and plump men are 
good natured, and inclined to mental 
as well as physical indolence. Hath 
not indeed, the divine bard of Avon, 
(or swan of Avon,as some writers have 
termed him,) whose knowledge of hu- 
man nature no one hath ventured to 
question, hath he not displayed dn en- 
tire conviction of this truth in divers 
of his immortal plays? Is not the dis- 
tinction between the valour and en- 
terprise of such characters as ‘fat 
John Falstaff? and ‘ the lean Prince,’ 
between ‘ the spare Cassius’ and men 
that ‘sleep o’ nights’ obvious to the 
meanest capacity, and when the same 
Falstaff urges as an extenuation for 
his vices, ‘Thou seest I have more 
flesh than another man, and therefore 
more frailty,’ doth not the mind as it 
were, instantly yield consemt? Now, 
gentle reader, | have observed to thee 
in a foregoing chapter, that irresolu- 
tion and a certain timidity of mind, 
and sluggishness of spirit, are the fea- 
tures most remarked by commenta- 
tors in the character of Hamlet, which 
in their blindness, they have regarded 
as a defect in the poet, instead of con- 
sidering them as furnishing proofs of 
his vast merit. For, from the pre- 
mises I have briefly laid down for thy 
comprehension, it would seem to fol- 
low that a poet desirous of adhering 
to nature, would, if he were calle 

upon to dramatise the tale of a corpu- 
lent young man who was placed in 
circumstances requiring extraordina- 
ry energy and resolution, portray him 
as Shakspeare hath portrayed Ham- 
let, namely, as imbecile and inactive; 
which being the thing to be demon- 
strated, I return to the main object o 

this chapter, to prove, namely, from 
internal evidence, that the Prince of 
Denmark was in person, of an un- 
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wieldy and corpulent make, resem- 
bling closely in this respect as in 
some others which I have explained 
in another part of this work, the fat 
and facetious Sir John Falstaff. If 
this hypothesis should be established 
by satisfactory proofs, two conclusions 
will follow therefrom, First. That the 
character of Hamlet will lose a great 
part of its attraction in the eyes of the 
female sex, which I hold to be of lit- 
tle moment, varium et mutable 
semper foemina, saith Virgil. Second. 
That when the play shall come to be 
hereafter enacted by the Roscii of 
Philadelphia, the part of the prince 
must be nate by Mr. Warren, 
whose personation of Falstaff hath 
often moved me unto much merriment. 
I might satisfy myself and thee, 
worthy reader, regarding the dimen- 
sions of Hamlet, by citing the pathetic 
exclamation of the queen mother dur- 
ing the combat with that sprightly 
youth Laertes, which ejaculation I 
ave adopted as the motto to the pre- 
sent chapter. From the relationship 
of that female to the Prince, it may, 
without any great stretch of imagina- 
tion'be presumed, that she was well ac- 
quainted with her son’s figure, and at 
a moment when his life was in dan- 
ger, and in presence of the assembled 
court of Denmark, we are constrained 
to believe that she represented facts 
as they existed. How truly is ma- 
ternal anxiety displayed in these lines, 


He’s fat and scant of breath.— 
Here Hamlet take my napkin, rub thy brows: 


Being ‘ fat’ he is naturally subject to 
shortness of breath, which complaint, 
I take, gentle reader, to have been of 
the species called by physicians, 
asthma plethorica, for the relief of 
which the sage Hippocrates hath pre- 
scribed a mixture of hydromel and 
vinegar. ‘Touching the napkin here 
spoken of, it would seem to con been 
rendered necessary by that exudation 
of moisture to which fleshy persons 
are liable, and which seemeth to have 
been peculiarly great in our hero, as 
his exclamation in act III. scene 1. 
doth testity. 
who would fardels bear, 
To grunt and sweat under a weary life? 


Convincing, however, as is the as- 
severation of the queen, pronounced 
ex cathedra, if I may so speak, I shall 
for the better fortification thereof, 
proceed to ad¢uce such auxiliary tes- 
timonies as may be found in the pro- 
gress of the dialogue. And here a 
striking passage occurs in the second 





scene of the initial act, where in re- 
ply to an observation of the king, 
Hamlet himself saith, not metaphori- 
cally assome have supposed, ‘I am too 
much i’ the sun,’ a remark which thou 
needest not to be told, reader, was 
naturally put in the lips of one en- 
cumbered with a load of flesh, the in- 
convenience of which was most sen- 
sibly felt in warm weather and when 
exposed to the action of the solar 
beams. Immediately after this fol- 
loweth the famous soliloquy, which, as 
if the poet were anxious to impress 
the bulk of his hero upon the mind of 
the reader, begins with these pointed 
expressions, 

O! that this too too solid flesh would melt, 

Thaw, and resolve itself into a dew! 
upon which, two things may briefly be 
observed; 1. great emphasis is laid by 
the poet upon the solidity of the mass 
as appears by the repetition of the 
adverb, signifying over much. 2. From 
the use of the word ‘melt,’ and the 
chymical process of resolution into a 
dew alluded to, it may be concluded 
that the flesh of the Prince of Denmark 
was of that gross and unctuous nature 
which comesunder the popular demon- 
stration of fat. But not to spend time 
in expounding what is sufficiently 
clear, I proceed to the third scene, 
wherein Laertes discoursing to the 
beautified Ophelia touching the suit 
of Hamlet hints, though with great 
delicacy, at a recent increase of size. 
“ Nature,” saith he, “does not grow 
alone in thewes and bulk,” 

but as this temple wazes, 
The inward service of the mind and soul 
Grows wide withal. Perhaps he loves you 
now, &e. 

Continuing his fraternal advice, he 
again alludes to this blemish in the 
figure of her suitor, in the expression, 
‘his greatness weighed,’ which as- 
suredly meaneth that the Prince had 
then newly been weighed, to ascer- 
tain his exact bulk, a circumstance 
which proveth the antiquity of this 
species of measurement. Again, in 
act II. scene 2. we find Hamlet say- 
ing, ‘I have of late foregone all cus- 
tom of exercises, which remark clear- 
ly sheweth, that he had accustomed 
himself, probably from a conviction of 
the inexpediency thereof, to a regular 
course of exercise, such being recom- 
mended by learned physicians as 
counteracting a tendency to accumu- 
lation of flesh. ‘The effect of which 
interruption in this salutary habit, is 
visible in the same scene, where he 
bestoweth on himself the gentle ap- 





pellation of ‘dull and muddy mettled 
rascal” a phrase which appeareth to 
resemble that of ‘ fat-witted,’ applied 
to Sir John Falstaff by the Prince his 
companion. Of the same species of 
evidence denominated circumstantial, - 
we have another instance in act III. 
Nothing, thou mayest know, gentle 
reader, is more commonly attributed 
to corpulent persons than what Pliny 
calleth, ‘ appetentia cibi,’ a hankerin 
after food, for the proof of which, 
would refer thee to any o> bal- 
lad touching the stomachs of aldere 
men. The consequence of which 
gross and voracious desire, is a fre- 
quent complaint on the part of the 
patient, that he doth not receive suf- 
ficient nourishment. Thus we find in 
Falstaff: 


Fai.—Give me a cup of sack:—I am 
a rogue if I have drunk to-day. 

P. Hen.—O villain! thy lips are scarce 
wiped since thou drunkest last. 


And accordingly doth Shakspeare 
preserve the keeping, in the language 
of painters, of Hamlet’s character, or 
as Horace hath it, ‘ servitur ad imum.’ 


Kine.—How fares our cousin Hamlet? 

Hamuet.—Excellent, i’ faith; of the 
Camelion’s dish: I eat the air, promise- 
crammed: you cannot feed capons so. 


But I must hasten to a conclusion, 
and passing over many remarkable 
lines which do strongly corroborate 
my doctrine, I must content myself 
with quoting two passages which evi- 
dently allude to a general disposition 
to corpulence, then prevalent among 
the privileged orders; act III. scene 4. 
‘in the fatness of their pursy times,’ 
and act IV. scene 3, * we fat all crea- 
tures else to fat us, and we fat our- 
selves for worms. Your fat king and 
your lean beggar is but variable ser- 
vice.” In the same act he plainly in- 
timates, that he doth no more than 
‘ sleepand feed,’ a course of life which 
as it seemeth generally to be a con- 
sequence of great corpulence, so it is’ 
usually the cause thereof. I might, 
gentle reader, produce to thee divers 
other instances in proof of the hypo- 
thesis 1 have advanced, but the pre- 
mises heretofore adduced, are assur- 
edly sufficient for the satisfaction of 
reasonable minds, and I write for 
none‘other. In the succeeding chap- 
ter I shall lay before thee sundry co- 
gent arguments to show the propen- 
sity of Hamlet to indulge in spiritu- 
ous liquors, from which [ shall take 


occasion to edify thee with a salutary 
moral, 
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Specimens of the Notes toa new edi- 
tion of Shakspeare’s Plays. By 
JonaTuan Gosttn, A. M. 

Macsertna, Act I. Scene 5. 


Come thick night, 
And pall thee in the dunnest smoke of hell! 
That my keen knife see not the wound it makes; 
Nor heaven peep thro’ the blanket of the dark, 
To cry, Hold! Hold!——Great Glamis, worthy 
Cawdor! (a) ; 

(a) I would desire to give thee, gen- 
tle reader, no stronger proof of the 
fatuity of all preceding editors, than 
what is plainly evidenced by this 
passage, which they have to a man 
suffered to remain in its present cor- 
— state without an attempt to 
reform it,and thus hath our divine poet 
Jain under cruel censure from the 
French critic, Voltaire, and divers 
others, for a supposed barbarism of 
taste. The true reading of these lines, 
which is marvellous, should have been 
so long undiscovered, is clearly as 
follows: 

Come quick my knight, 
And pall thee in the dunnest smoke of hell! 
That thy keen knife see not the wound it makes; 
Nor Duncan peep thro’ his blanket i’ the dark, 
To cry hold, hold! great Glamis, worthy Caw- 
dor. 
Same play, act and scene. 
Your face, my thaue, is as a book. where men 
May read strange matters: To beguile the time, 
Look like the time; bear welcome in your eye, 
Your hand, your tongue: Look like the innocent 


flower, 
But be the serpent under it. (b) 

(b) Here is another manifest proof 
of negligence in the commentators. 
The sense of the passage, like many 
others in Shakspeare, requireth, in or- 
der to be improved, little more than 
the alteration here and there of a 
eomma or semicolon. I read it thus: 
Your face, methinks, is as a book, where men 
May read strange matters to beguile the time; 
Look like the timid bear; welcome in your eye; 


Your hand, your tongue, look like the innocent 
r 


, &e. 

The first alteration here is of tri- 
vial importance. The second, I think, 
reader, thou wilt agree with me to be 
an improvement. But did’st thou 
ever hear of ‘looking like the time,’ 
unless, indeed, old time was intend- 
ed, which it is plain could not have 
been the case. The true sense is re- 
stored by the addition of a letter, and 
the removal of a semicolon. I have 
likewise meo periculo altered ‘flower’ 
into four, the latter being more po- 
etical, and as a learned friend sug- 
gests, that it was evidently the wish 
of lady Macbeth that her husband 
should seem mealy mouthed, to use a 
popular phrase, which I doubt not 
was current in the time of Shakspeare. 





TWELFTH NiGuT, act II. scene 3. 

Dvuxe.—And what’s her history? 

eee blank my lord: She never told her 

ove 
But let concealment like a worm i’ the bud, 
Feed on her damask cheek: She pin’d in thought; 
And with a green and yellow melancholy, 
She sat like patience on a monument, 
Smiling at grief. (c) 

() The history of this unhappy fe- 
male seems to have been strangely 
mistaken by preceding editors. [ 
judge from the context that she had 
been unfortunate in the purchase ofa 
lottery ticket, and having drawn a 
blank, was too high minded to com- 
municate the fact to her lover. If we 
take this natural view of the passage, 
how delicately has the poet drawn 
her character, and how barbarously 
have the succeeding lines been man- 
gled. It is plain that disappointment 
had deranged her intellects. She pro- 
bably wrote verses or ‘penned her 
thoughts,” and was no doubt fanci- 
fully dressed. ‘Green and yellow 
melancholy’ appeareth to me abso- 
lute nonsense. Some annotators read 
‘worm in the mud, but I prefer the 
present reading. The whole passage 
should certainly be printed thus: 
Duxe.—And what's her history? 

Viota.—A blank my lord: She never told her 
lover, 

But let concealment like a worm i’ the bud, 

Feed on her damask cheek: She penned her 
thoughts; 

And ina green and yellow mantua, 

She sat, with patience, on a monument, 

Smiling with grief. 

Mercnant or Venice, act I. scene 3. 

Suytock.—If I can catch him once upon the 
hip. (d) 

(d) There is no such place in Ve- 
nice as ‘the Hip.’ ‘The Riealto is well 
known. As it was Shylock’s object 
to destroy Antonio, we must believe 
him to have reference to some conve- 
nient spot for executing his villanous 
design. I read therefore, 

If | can catch him once on beard the ship, 
because he might then have an op- 
portunity unperceived of pushing him 
overboard. 


Kine Lear, act I. scene 4. 
How sharper than aserpent’s tooth it is 
To have a thankless child! (e) 
(e) Why serpent’s tooth? I have 
never heard that the tooth of a ser- 
pent was sharp. I read, 


How sharper than a surgeon’s tool it is, &c. 


Kine Lear, act III. scene 2, 
Lear.—I tax not you, ye elements, with un- 
kindness, 
} never gave you kingdom, called you children, 
You owe me no subscription. (f) 
(f) I gather from this remarkable 





poorer gentle reader, that the for- 
orn king had among his other misfor- 
tunes, encountered that most griev- 
ous one (experto crede) of ill success 
in an attempt to obtain payment from 
his subscribers. Which proveth two 
things, 1st. ‘hat he had published a 
work by subscription, although I do 
not find the fact mentioned in Wal- 
pole’s «Catalogue of roval authors. 
And 2d. That human nature is the 
same in all ages; for it appeareth from 
this pathetic exclamation, that many 
of those who had put their names 
down had done so, (as I Jonathan 
Goslin have too often found in these 
days,) without any expectation of be- 
ing called upon for payment, having 
subscribed ‘ for the encouragement of 
the work.’ 1 

This hypothesis of mine touching 
the publication of a literary work by 
king Lear, is somewhat supported by 
a passage in the same apostrophe, 
which stands in all editions thus, 
Crack nature’s moulds, all germins spill at once. 

This is utterly unintelligible. I 
read, : 

all Germans spell at once. 

that people being notorious for their 
vivacity and aptitude to learning. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

To M. Say—On some fundamental 
principles in statistics, and the 
causes of the present stagnation of 
conmerce. 





{From the New Monthly Magazine, for Jan.] 

Sir,—It was with the pleasure 
which I usually enjoy from the dis- 
cussions of scientific men on ques- 
tions of real utility, that 1 read your 
letters to Mr. Malthus, on Political 
Economy. ‘Ihe subjects are not only 
of theoretical, but great practical im- 
portance; particularly at present, 
when the people of Europe, as well as 
of North America, are suffering from 
a general stagnation, amid peace and 
plenty. 

You address your observations to 
Mr. Malthus; and it will be for that 
economist to make what reply he 
judges convenient. But the questions 
are for general consideration; and, as 
you know well that I also have laid 
before the public opinions on these 
very subjects, and that they do not 
coincide with yours, you will not be 
surprised that 1 should be a volunteer 
in the cause, in order to give my rea- 
sons for coming toa different conclu- 
sion. : 

That what we call money, whether 
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in the shape of gold, silver, copper, 
pepers or any other material, is mere- 
bes artificial ready medium for ex- 
changing what we have gotten to dis- 
pose of with what we want to obtain, 
whatever be the character of either, 
or, in plain popular language, of sell- 
ing and buying, will be disputed by 
no one. And that the amount of the 
value of what the various circulators 
can purchase, must be equal to the 
amount of the value of what they can 
sell, is so evident, that it may be said 
to be a truism; for actual selling and 
buying necessarily suppose each other 
tq be equal in amount. 

I fully grant, therefore, your pos- 
tulatum: “ As the value we can buy 
is equal to the value we can pro- 
duce.”—But I cannot admit the con- 
clusion you draw from this, “ The 
more men can produce, the more they 
will purchase.” ‘The real principles 
of Nature and their actual results, 
far from supporting this, frequently 
confirm the contrary. The quantum 
of the produce of the seller often ope- 
rates to diminish his capacity as a 
buyer; and, in a certain combination 
of the demand and supply, effects this 
uniformly. 

Your opinion is indeed similar to 
that of Dr. Adam Smith with respect 
to certain kinds of produce, and de- 
rived by him from that quality of 
commodities which he reckoned the 
sources of productiveness. This fun- 
damental doctrine of his, I conceive 
I have shown, is an absurd dogma.* 
The species of commodities which, 
together with the labour that gives 
them existence, he calls productive, 
being thus, by nature, creative of 
wealth, the greater the quantity of 
them that can be produced, the grea- 
ter, according to him, must be the 
creation of Wealth. But what say 
Nature and her results? To produce 
these articles beyond a certain quan- 
tum, instead of adding to wealth, will 
engender poverty. Nature and her 
results, at this very moment of stag- 
nation, are teaching this doctrine too 
impressively and clearly, to be misun- 
derstood by those who will attend to 
her operations. 

The source of your incorrect con- 
clusion is a similar misconception. It 
could only be correct on the supposi- 
tion that an increased quantum of 
produce uniformly supposed an in- 
creased quantum of value, whereas it 
frequently implies the reverse. 





* Letter to Sir John Sinclair, prefixed 
to “ The Happiness of States,” p. xx. &c. 





By produce you evidently mean, 
like others, supply. And as the lat- 
ter term conveys more clearly and 
distinctly what is meant, it had better 
be used, though I do not carp at or 
reject the term produce as any way 
improper. 

I shall now proceed to show that, 
according to the arrangement of Na- 
ture, an increase in the quantum of 
produce, or the supply, by no means 
necessarily supposes an increase in 
the quantum of value of the articles 
produced; and that in the conclusion 
which you have come to, you have 
left out something of essential impor- 
tance, which renders that conclusion 
fallacious and positively incorrect. 

In nature, or real life, the value of 
the produce is uniformly connected 
with the demand for the produce; that 
is, the demand and the supply are 
uniformly combined in giving the 
value or price. And it is on the rela- 
tive state of the two things to each 
other that the actual value more or 
less depends. 

In your letter to me of the 2d Sep- 
tember, 1817, you express yourself as 
if you thought that I considered the 
demand to be the sole creator of ex- 
changeable value. To teach this, 
would be to commit an error similar 
to that of the maintainers of the un- 
productive theory. It would be only 
substituting the demand for the sup- 
ply, or the other half for the whole. 
This is by no means the doctrine 
which I have laid before the public. I 
consider the demand to be essentially 
necessary to the creation of exchan- 
geable value; but I consider the sup- 
ply to be equally necessary. And 
throughout “ The Happiness of 
States” I have endeavoured to prove, 
that a profitable result depends on a 
due combination of the demand and 
the supply; and that, if the supply be 
in the due proportion to the demand, 
the result will be an increase of 
wealth to the circulator and the na- 
tion, whether the employment re- 
quired, or its produce, be in the class 
of what is reckoned productive, or in 
that which is reckoned unproductive, 
by Dr. Adam Smith or his disciples. 

I shall take the liberty here to 
quote what [ stated to you formerly 
on the subject of the demand. “The 
demand, which is made up of the 
wants and wishes of circulators, cre- 
ates circuland; but itis the quality of 
profitable chargeability, or, in other 
words, being the medium of a profita- 
ble price, that renders it effectually 





productive. The demand is often in- 
efficient with respect to the produc- 
tion of wealth. Sometimes the article 
which is demanded cannot be suppli- 
ed, and then chargeability cannot 
take place. At other times, and this - 
happens frequently, the demand, from 
the state of the supply, fails to be 
productive, as the quantum of charge- 
— is deficient. And yet the < 
mand may be very great, but the sup- 
ply is greater. This deprives the cir- 
culand of the quality of chargeability 
in a profitable degree.’’* 

In this discussion I beg leave to 
state, once for all, that by value I 
mean not value in point of use, but 
value in point of exchange, exchange- 
able value, or the quality which pro- 
duces what we popularly call income. 

Now it is so evident that the value 
of what is produced depends essen- 
tially on the demand for it, that the 
proposition needs only to be stated to 
obtain the assent of all acquainted 
with the subject. If any person pro~ 
duce what no other person wishes to 
obtain, it will be of no value whatev- 
er; for nobody will buy what nobody 
wants. In such a case, if you will al- 
low me to use the terms adopted in 
developing the productive system, 
the circulator has produced what does 
not become actual circuland. The 
circulation stops with the fabrication. 
Nay further, circulation is injured by 
it, for the power of the circulator to 
reproduce, is diminished by the loss 
incurred in this abortive production. 

If, again, the amount of the supply 
of any article is equal, or nearly 
equal, to the amount of the demand 
for it, the article produced will bring 
the average value of such article in 
any given market. The cause of this 
well-known result is obvious. The 
buyer wants all that is produced; he 
both knows that he must give a fair 
price for what he wants, and is wil- 
ling to give it. The seller, again, un- 
less when constrained by a slackness 
in the market, or by competition, 
will not sell lower than at # 
which includes a fair profit; and in 
this case there is no slackness, nor 
are their competitors possessing a 
surplus to force a sale by a lower than 
a fair price. 

Further, the proposition is no less 
founded on facts, that the value of 
any article produced depends on the 





* Third Letter to M. Say, Gray versus 
Malthus; or the Principles of Population 
and Production investigated. p. 414. 
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relative states of the demand and the 
supply. 

Tus here take occasion to no- 
tice, that in all countries where po- 
pulation has made a progress beyond 
the rate of the mere savage state, an 
artificial mode of settling the value of 
things in exchanging them has been 
adopted for the sake of convenience. 
This is by referring the article to be 
exchanged to a measure, which we 
call money. The ype | for using 
this artificial mode of exchanging is 
strong, but it is not absolute; for in 
the highest state of population, and 
in the most perfect commercial inter- 
course, articles are sometimes ex- 
changed without having recourse to 
this artificial medium. 

The value of things, when express- 
ed in this artificial medium, is called 
by us price. Now it is evident that 
this price, in the case of all actual ex- 
changes, or acts of buying and selling, 
being fixed by both buyer and seller, 
will contain the result of the states of 
the demand and the supply, as far as 
these operated on the buyer and sel- 
ler. 

To ascertain the amount of the 
value of any article, or class of arti- 
cles, the quantum is to be multiplied 
by the actual price. If, then, it were 
the common result in nature, that the 
quantum had no effect on the price, 
your conclusion would be correct. 
The greater the produce, the greater 
the value. But the contrary is the 
common result. ‘The quantum has 
uniformly an effect on the price, and 
that effect is often directly opposite 
to what your conclusion requires. 

The result of an increase in the 
quantum, when that is beyond the 
amount required by the demand, is 
uniformly a reduction in the rate of 
price; and this in a ratio which seems 
constantly to increase in proportion 
to the excess of the quantum. 

Did this price-lowering influence 
of an increase in the quantum bear a 
somewhat corresponding proportion 
to the amount of the increase, the re- 
sult to the supplier would. be much 
the same, whatever were the amount 
of the produce. What he lost by the 
price, in the case of an excess, he 
would gain by the quantum; and, in 
the case of a deficiency, he would 

in in the former what he lost by the 
atter. But do facts show that such is 
the common result? The following is 
laid down in “ The Happiness of 
States,”’* as the general effect of ex- 





* Bools ix. Chap. 2. p. 607. 


cess and deficiency in the quantity. 
“4 deficiency and superabundance 
are alike apt to effect the price of an 
article much more than the real 
amount below or above the average 
supply would warrant: the former, 
in raising—the latter, in lowering 
it.” These results, I believe, no sta- 
tistician will deny. And I appeal to 
all the cultivators, manufacturers, and 
merchants in Europe, whether the 

are not found uniformly to follow, in 
a greater or less degree, from under 
and over-supplies. In the course of 
this discussion I shall have occasion 
to notice facts, which would remove 
all doubt, did any exist on the subject. 

An increase in the quantum, thus, 
far from supposing an increase in the 
value, is frequently found to produce 
a diminution in it; and, if the excess 
be considerable, this is uniformly the 
result. 

The principle, therefore, which you 
have assumed, and which would be a 
most important one, were it a real 
principle of nature, instead of being 
warranted by her arrangements, sup- 
poses what is often directly contrary 
to what is found to be the result of 
these. It is at all times fallacious; and, 
in certain combinations of the demand 
and supply, it is uniformly false 

It is undoubtedly what all classes 
of dealers would reckon a most de- 
sirable principle. What circulator is 
there who would not wish to have it 
in his power to raise the demand to 
the supply, or to command a brisk 
and profitable market for all he can 
produce in his own line? But the 
principle is unsound; and it is most 
unsafe. Dealers unfortunately act too 
often from a kind of practical belief 
in it. And what is the result? Loss, 
distress, and frequently bankruptcy. 

And yet, sir, production, both in 
nature, and according to the produc- 
tive system, is the immediate grand 
source of wealth. For without sup- 
plying or aerate something to sell 
to others, how can profit or income 
be obtained? But then it must be un- 
der the direction of what I have num- 
bered the Fourth Principle of Circu- 
lation, or the regulating power of the 
demand. 

Your error has arisen from leaving 
out a moiety of the transaction, or 
from considering only one branch of 
the wealth-producing process. When 
under the regulation of the demand, 
production is uniformly the source of 





| income and wealth. It is alternately 
cause and effect to the demand. It is 





created by the demand, and then by 
yielding profit to the supplies it cre- 
ates a fresh demand, and so on ina 
my aoa circle. Indeed, it not mere- 
y renews the former quantum of de- 
mand, but, when co-operating with an 
increase of population, it actually 
augments the demand; and in all 
cases in which it is under the regula- 
tion of the demand, it will continue 
to do so forever, or, at least, until po- 
pulation shall have reached its com- 
plement universally. 

Production, in the sense in which 
I have used it with reference to 
wealth, when I state the “power of 
reproduction to depend on it, and to 
be always equal to it,”* is not simply 
produce, but the combined result of 
produce and price: of course, a result 
regulated by the relative states of the 
demand and the supply. In short, it 
is equivalent to the actual price of 
any given quantity of any species of 
commodity, or cireuland. Whether 
the commodity be tangible, visible, or 
audible, or not—or whatever be its 
form, it matters not, so as it possess 
the quality of chargeability. his is 
alone necessary to produce price, or 
what we are all seeking. And it is 
not only the source, but the measure 
of productiveness as to wealth; and, 
of course, of reproductiveness. ‘The 
distinction of Dr. Adam Smith, of 
commodities or employments into 
kinds productive and kinds unpro- 
ductive of wealth, is, as has been 
shown in “ The Happiness of States” 
and “ All Classes Productive,” utter- 
ly known to nature; and not merely 
imaginary, but directly contrary to 
every real principle of nature operat- 
ing in the production of wealth, and 
every actual result. Indeed, this doc- 
trine of that celebrated economist, 
upon which his peculiar system has 
been raised, is founded on a down- 
right absurdity. 

What I have called the first prin- 
ciple of circulation, as what sets the 
whole in motion, is, that “what is 
income to one,” though it be drawn 
from others, “ is the source of employ- 
ment and income to others.” 

Our power to reproduce employ- 
ment to others is thus evidently equal 
to the value of what we can draw from 
others. It matters not for what, 
or in what manner, it is drawn; but it 
is as evidently limited to that amount. 
If we draw 1001. in a given time, we 
can reproduce to the amount of 1001, 





* Happiness of States, B. ix. ch. 2. p. 600« 
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either by expending, or by investing 
as capital; but we cannot to the 
amount of 1201. 

Let us now, sir, examine these prin- 
ciples and observations by the test of 
facts. It is needless to say, that it is 
this test alone by which theoretical 
opinions can be proved correct or er- 
roneous. Let us apply them in par- 
ticular to the circumstances in which 
all Europe and North America have 
been for some time, and which most 
pratical men seem to reckon so ex- 
traordinary and unaccountable. 

A supplier, a cotton-manufacturer, 
for example, might tell me in the name 
of his brethren: “ Without meddling 
with theoretical niceties, we admit, as 
you do, in spite of whatever Dr. Adam 
Smith and others may affirm, that 
whoever can obtain a price for what 
he has got to dispose of, it matters not 
whether he be a ploughman, a manu- 
facturer, a mechanic, a merchant, a 
soldier, a sailor, lawyer, clergyman, 
or doctor, will be enabled to purchase 
from others to the amount of what he 
obtains, and rv more; or, if you choose, 
will be an agent in the production of 
wealth, or the reproduction of em- 
ployment, to that amount. This our 
experience fully confirms. We will 
also grant you, that M. Say’s doc- 
trine, though it seems reasonable on 
first thoughts, is opposed by our ex- 
perience; for we find, often to our cost, 
that a general increase in the quan- 
tum of produce is by no means equi- 
valent to an increase of value, but 
frequently the reverse. Still, how- 
ever, even according to your own 
ideas, an increase of produce, when 
regulated by the demand, is an in- 
crease of value; and when co-opera- 
ting with an increase of population, 
will go in creating an additional 
quantum of demand. 

“Now here arises the difficulty. 
Whence comes these fallings off in 
the demand, while the supply of al- 
most all classes is rather increasing 
than diminishing? 

“ Why, for example, sir, have we 
been suffering from a deficiency in 
the demand during the whole of 1819, 
and up to the present time, which has 
reduced prices in such a degree, as to 
deprive a very considerable mass of 
their former comforts, while, in 1817 
and 1818, we had an universal de- 
mand, which gave full employment 
and fair prices to all who were dis- 
posed to exert themselves? 

“Has not the natural produce of 
the earth during 1819 and 1820 been 





as abundant as in the two prior years? 
Have we not the same means of pro- 
ducing in every line, the same (but 
probably more) capital, and the same 
desire to produce? Has not our po- 
pulation been still increasing, as in 
those prior years, and, of course, must 
there not be an increasein the demand 
arising from these young additional cir- 
culators, whoare, as you yourself state, 
demanders and not suppliers? Have 
we not the same facility of intercourse 
with our foreign customers? And yet 
are not we, throughout almost all our 
classes (excepting fixed annuitants) as 
well as those foreign customers, amid 
all this sameness of circumstances, in- 
stead of being in a state of comfort, 
in a state approaching to distress? 

« This is the question that puzzles 
us. And what we want statisticians 
to account for, is, why similar cir- 
cumstances should produce such op- 
posite results? And why, with so 
much capital, such effective means of 
supplying, and such a willingness to 
supply, we should be incapable of 
procuring the usual quantity of in- 
come? In aword, Why Europe and 
North America, amid ‘omen , eace 
and plenty, should have been for near- 
ly two years in a state of comparative 
general distress?” 

This question has actually been 
propounded to our legislators and sta- 
tisticians: and if the Totter cannot an- 
swer it satisfactorily, these practical! 
men have a right to say, that their 
science is, with respect to a most im- 
portant division of facts, of no real 
value. Their peculiar principles must 
be imaginary or erroneous; they cannot 
be those of nature. 

In my next letter, sir, I shall ven- 
ture on an attempt to give an answer 
for myself on this very important 
practical question, according to the 
principles of the productive system. 

S. Gray. 





An account of a new Religious Sect 
discovered in India. 
[From the New Monthly Magazine. } 

In the second Report of the Calcut- 
ta Committee of the Church Mission- 
ary Society, there is an Account of a 
new Religious Sect in India, called 
the Sauds; they are said to bear a 
great resemblance to Quakers. The 
following are some particulars re- 
specting them:— 

“In March, 1816, I went with two 
gentlemen from Futtehgurh, on the 
invitation of the principal persons of 
the Saud sect, to witness an assem- 





blage of them, for the purpose of re- 
ligious worship, in the city of Furruk- 
habad, the general meeting of the sect 
being that year in that city. The as- 
sembly took place within the court- 
yard (Dauian) of a large house. The - 
number of men, women, and children, 
were considerable: we were received 
with great attention, and chairs were 
placed for us in front of the Deurhee, 
or hall. After some time, when the 
place was quite full of people, the 
worship commenced. It consisted 
solely in the chanting of a hymn, this 
being the only mode of public wor- 
ship used by the Sauds. At subse- 
quent periods I made particular in- 
quiries relative to the religious opi- 
nions and practices of this sect, and 
was frequently visited by Bhuwanee 
Dos, the principal person of the sect, 
in the city of Furruk .. The fol- 
lowing is the substance of the account 
given by Bhuwanee Dos, of the origin 
of this sect:— 

« About the Sumbut year 1600, or 
177 years ago, a person named Beer, 
bh,an, inhabitant of Beej,basur, near 
Narnoul, in the province of Dehli, re- 
ceived a miraculous communication 
from Ooda Dos, teaching him the par- 
ticulars of the religion now professed 
by the Sauds—Ooda Dos, at the same 
time, gave to Beer,bh,an marks by 
which - might know him on hisre-ap- 
pearance: 1st. That whatever he fore- 
told should happen. 2d. That no sha- 
dow should be cast from his figure. 
3d. That he would tell him his thoughts. 
4th. That he would be suspended be- 
tween heaven and earth. 5th. That 
he would bring the dead to life. Bhu- 
wanee Dos presented me with a copy 
of the Pot,hee, or religious book of A 
Sauds, written in a kind of verse, in 
the Tenth Hindee dialect, and he ful- 
ly explained to me the leading points 
of their religion. ‘The Sauds utterly 
reject and abhor all kinds of idolatry, 
and the Ganges is considered by them 
with no greater veneration than by 
Christians, although the converts are 
made chiefly, if not entirely, from 
among the Hindoos, whom they re- 
semble in outward appearance. Their 
name for God is Stutgur; and Saud, 
the appellation of the sect, means— 
servant of God. They are pure deists, 
and their form of worship is most sim- 
ple, as I have already stated. They 
resemble the Quakers, in their cus- 
toms, in a remarkable degree. Orna- 
ments and gay apparel of every kind 
are strictly prohibited; their dress is 
always white. ‘They never make any 
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obeisance or sulam. ‘They will not 
take an oath, and they are exempted 
in a court of Justice; their assevera- 
tion, as that of the Quakers, being 
considered equivalent. The Sauds 
profess to abstain from all luxuries, 
such as tobacco, paun, opium, and 
wine. They never have nauches, or 
dancing. All attack on man or beast is 
forbidden; but in self-defence, resist- 
ance is allowable. Industry is strong- 
ly enjoined. The Sauds, like the 
a take great care of their poor 
and infirm people. To receive as- 
sistance out of the punt or tribe, would 
be reckoned disgraceful, and render 
the offender liable to excommunica- 
tion. All parade of worship is for- 
bidden. Secret prayer is commend- 
ed; alms should be unostentatious; 
they are not to be done that they 
should of men. The due re- 
gulation of the tongue is a principal 
duty. The chief seats of the Saud 
sect, are Delhi, Agra, Jypoor, and 
Furrukhabad, but there are several of 
the sect scattered over the country. 
An annual meeting takes place at one 
or other of the cities above-mentioned 
at which the concerns of the sect are 
settled. The magistrate of Furruk- 
habad informed me that he had found 
the Sauds an orderly and well con- 
ducted people; they are chiefly enga- 
ged in trade. Bhuwanee Dos, was 
anxious to become acquainted with 
the Christian religion, and I gave him 
some copies of the New Testament, 
in Persian and Hindoostanee, whic!:, 
he said, he had read and shown to his 
people, and much approved. I had 
no copy of the Old Testament in any 
language which he understood well; 
but as he expressed a strong de- 
sire to know the account of the crea- 
tion as given in it, I explained it to 
him from an Arabic version, of which 
he knew a little. I promised to pro- 
cure him a Persian or Hindoostanee 
Old Testament, if possible. Iam of 
opinion that the Sauds are a very in- 
teresting people, and that an intelli- 

ent and zealous missionary would 

nd great facility in communicating 
with them.” 


KENILWORTH. 

As all theughts are now turned 
back upon the age of Elizabeth, and 
the deepest curiosity excited respect- 
ing the actual history of Leicester and 
his Countess, we copy the following 
passages from an old book, entitled, 
“The Life of Robert, Earl of Leices- 
ter, the favourite of Queen Elizabeth: 








Drawn from original writings and re- 
cords.” 


Encouraged by the favour of the Queen, 
he flattered himself with the most presum- 
ing hopes, and gave into an opinion, that 
could he once get rid of his wife, who was 
still alive, he need not despair of soon 
rendering himself agreeable to her ma- 
jesty. In this thought the lady is despatch- 
ed into the country to the house of one of 
his dependents, at Comnore, not far from 
Abingdon, where it is said he first at- 
tempted to have her taken off by poison; 
but failing in this design, be caused her to 
be thrown down from the top of a stair- 
case and murdered by the fall. She was 
at first obscurely buried at Comnore; but 
the privacy of her funeral having given 
occasion to censure, he ordered that her 
body should be taken up, and removed to 
the University-church of Oxford, where 
she was buried again with all imaginable 
pomp and solemnity. Sir Richard Ver- 
ney, at my Lord’s commandment, is said to 
have been the chief actor in this tragedy. 
{le was assisted by a villain, who being 
afterwards apprehended for a crime of an- 
other nature, confessed the fact in prison, 
and was privately made away. And Sir 
Richard Verney himself is reported to 
have died about the same time in a most 
deplorable manner. Tis urged also, that 
Mrs. Butler, the wife to a near relation 
of Lord Robert !)udley’s, confirmed 
the story by her testimony not Jong be- 
fore her death. And further, it is alleg- 
ed that Dr. Babington, Lord Rohert’s 
chaplain, as he was preaching her funeral 
sermon at her second interment in the 
University-church, let fall certain expres- 
sions, which argued a consciousness of 
the fact, by recommending to the memory 
of his audience, the virtuous lady so pit- 
fuliy murdered, instead of so piteously 
slain. 

. * . * * * 

The subsequent passage shows how 
far the wonderful author has ad- 
hered to historical truth in the scene 
of the levee. 

Bowyer, a gentleman of the black rod, 
was ordered by express command not to 
admit any into the privy-chamber, but 
such as were well known, or were sworn 
servants to the Queen. Among the rest, 
a well dressed gentleman, and a depen- 
dent upon the Earl of Leicester, was re- 
fused admittance; who, relying upon his 
lordship’s favour, told him he might re- 
pent of what he had done, for perhaps he 
might procure hisdischarge. [nthe midst of 
the contest, my Lord of Leicester accident- 
ally came up, and interposing in the quar- 
rel, told Bowyer he was aknave, and should 
oot long continue in bis office. And then 
turning about to go into the Queen, Bow- 
yer steps in before him, throws himself at 
her majesty’s feet, tells the whole story as 
it passed, and begs leave to know of her 
grace whether my Lord of Leicester was 
king or her majesty queen. 

“God’s death, my Lord,” says the 


‘a 


Ss. 





Queen, (’twas her usual oath,) “I have 
wished you well, but my favour is not so 
confined to you, that others shall not 
share it with yourself. I have many ser- 
vants to whom I will show countenance, 
and resume my regards at pleasure. And 
if you think to bear rule here, I shall take 
an effectual method to prevent you. I will 
have but one mistress and no master; and 
see that no harm happen to him, for I will 
severely requite it at your hands.” Upon 
which the historian remarks, my Lord of 
Lew ester’s spirit was so far brought down, 
that his feigned humility was one of his 
best virtues for a long time after 





[From the London Times, Jan. 9.] 


The following verses were ad- 
dressed by Lord Byron to Mr. Tho- 
mas More, and are in circulation 
among a few of Mr. Moore’s select 
friends. Their authenticity is un- 
doubted. 

My boat is on the shore, 
And my bark is on the sea, 
But ere go, ‘om Moore, 
Here’s a double health to thee. 
Here’s a sigh for those I love, 
And a smile for those I hate; 
And whatever sky's above, 
Here’s a heart for any fate. 
Tho’ the ocean roar around me, 
It still shall bear me on, 
Tho’ a desert should surround me, 
It hath springs that may be won. 
Were it the last drop in the well, 
As I gasped on the brink, 
Ere my fainting spirits fell, 
’Tis to thee that I would drink. 
In that water as this wine, 
The libation I would pour, 
Should be Peace to thee and thine, 
And a health to thee Tom Moore. 


RURAL ECONOMY. 
(From late English Journals.) 


Manure.—Benjamin Baker, Esq. of 
Maldon-hall, Essex, thus speaks of salt as 
a manure:—** As much has been said re- 
specting salt as a manure, I beg to pre- 
sent you with the result of an experiment 
I made last year on a field of wheat The 
land is a light rich loam. As soon as the 
seed was drilled and harrowed, | sowed as 
much compost as contained twelve bush- 
els of salt, on one acre of land. After the 
first shower, it bad the appearance of be- 
ing rolled, and the earth turned to a light 
clay colour: as good a plant of wheat 
came up as on the other part of the field, 
but did not look so well all the winter, and 
the land looked wet, as though it requir- 
ed under-draining. As soon as the dry 
weather commenced in the month of 
March, the surface caked so hard, that a 
loaded waggon might have been drivenover 
it without making any impression. I took 
advantage of a shower of rain, and had the 
land well hoed, notwithstanding which, 
the plants did not appear so luxuriant as 
on the other part of the field, till near har- 
vest, when no difference could be per- 
ceived. I was very careful at harvest 
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that no mistakes should occur, and had 
haif an acre from each side of that salted 
taken to the thrashing machine, and when 
dressed, took the salted acre: the result 
was, that I bad five pecks on the part co- 
vered with salt, more than on the acre ad- 
joining; the whole field was a little hurt 
by mildew, and the acre salted equally so 
with the rest, as the corn weighed one 
pound per sack less than that grown on 
the acre not hoed or covered with salt. 
The expense of the compost, carting, sow- 
ing, and hoeing the land, was forty shil- 
lings.” —The salt compost will also eradi- 
cate coltsfoot. 

Russian Knoll, or bulbous-rooted Cele- 
ry; Rothen or Red Celery.—The knoll- 
celery has a bulbous, irregular, contract- 
ed-looking root, resembling, in some 
slight degree, that of a dwarfish ill grown 
turnep. The roots are cut away as soon 
as the plant is completely ripe, when they 
are preserved in sand for winter consump- 
tion. ‘They are at times taken to sea by 
the Russian, Danish, and foreign men of 
war, as sea store; and, when cut down, 
make an excellent strong-flavoured soup, 
during the whole winter. They are also 
used in considerable quantity by private 
families, and furm an important and valu- 
able addition to the winter stock of vege 
tables. Both these two species of celery 
are cultivated in considerable quantity in 
Germany, Russia, and various other parts 
of the continent. The introduction of 
them into this country is an object much 
to be wished for. 

Good Farming.—A lieutenant in the 
navy, who has turned his sword into a 
ploughsbare, in his native county of 
Wilts, has recently drawn from ten acres 
of land, a gross produce, in one year, of 
potatoes, turnips, and wheat, to the 
amount of 300/, or 30/ an acre: from one 
of these, he thinks, his produce was 45/in 
the year!! The same diligent cultivator, 
from two breeding sows, had, in one year, 
a produce which brought in pork 125/; the 
cost of the food for this stock was 48/. So 
much may be done by a careful attention, 
with a proper spirit, skill, and economy of 
process. His maxim is, to give the land 
labour, manure, and variety, freely; pro- 
duction will be returned in proportion. 

Russian Receipt for preventing Mildew 
on Fruit Trees.—Take one quart of wat- 
ky, (a Russian spirit, prepared from the 
distillation of rye, and resembling in every 
respect the whisky of Scotland,) two 
pounds of ‘powdered sulphur, two ounces 
of copperas, and a smali quantity of cam- 
phor. Dissolve first the camphor, redu 
ced to powder, gradually in the spirit; 
then dissolve also the copperas in it; then 
gradually rub the powdered sulphur into 
the solution, when the whole will form a 
mixture of a thickish consistence. The 
fruit trees in the spring of the year, imme- 
diately after being cleansed and tied up, 
are to have their trunks and all their 
branches completely covered with this 
mixture, by means of a large painter’s 
brush. 





Destruction of the Turnep-fly or Beetle. 
—Sir Jobn Sinclair strongly recommends 
the following plan for the destruction of 
the fly or beetle, which attacks the turnep 
crop in its infant state:—As soon as the 
ground is completely prepared for sowing 
the seed, let a quantity of stubble, straw, 
furze, heath, orany thing that will burn, 
be spread upon the surface, and burnt 
upon the ground. This is easily done in 
dry seasons, when alone the fly is to be 
dreaded. As soon as that operation is 
completed, the seed should be sown with- 
out a moment’s delay. The flame and 
smoke either kill the insect, or compel 
them to take shelter in the soil, where they 
remain till the crop is out of danger. The 
heat also thus applied, and the ashe: thus 
produced, are of use to the crop; nor does 
it require such a quantity of combustibles 
as at first sight might be apprehended, but 
merely that an adequate quantity of smoke 
and flame to destroy the insects may pass 
over the surface of the field. It is proba- 
ble that a ton of dry stubble orstraw would 
be sufficient; and if it is said, how can a 
farmer suffer any proportion of his straw 
to be thus employed? the answer is obvi- 
ous, that sacrificing a ton of straw (even if 
that valuable article were made use of,) 
he would ensure, perhaps, thirty tons of 
turneps, and all the manure thence to be 
obtained. Can any farmer of common 
sense, if both were at his option, a ton of 
straw or thirty tons of turneps, hesitate 
which to prefer? The practice of burning 
straw or furze has long been practised in 
Norfolk and Lincolnshire: it manures the 
soil, and utterly destroys all insects. Sir 
Jonh recommends from 24 to 3 pounds of 
turnep-seed to be sown on an acre. 





Intelligence in Science and the Arts. 
(From late English Journals.) 

Reduction of Muriate of Silver.—The 
use of nitrate of silver in laboratories, as a 
test for the muriates, causes a quantity of 
muriate of silver to be collected, which is 
usually reduced to the metallic state by 
fusion with pot-ash. But generally much 
silver is lost in this way, which may be 
called the dry mode te distinguish it from 
the moist; and it is therefore preferable to 
mix it with lime and charcoal, in the fol- 
lowing proportions. 


Parts. 
Muriate of silver,in powder . 1000 
Dry quick-line . . . 198 


Charcoal P “ . ° 42 
These should all be in powder, and tho- 
roughly mixed. 

Take a clean zinc, or iron vessel, or 
else a glass vessel, with pieces of clean 
iron or zinc in it; cover it with water, and 
add the muriate of silver with a little sul- 
phuric or muriatic acid. The reduction 
soon begins, and offers a very curious 
sight, particularly when the muriate is in 
lumps; it begins on the surface, and ex- 
tends over the whole in the form of ramifi- 
cations, and penetrates the inner part, so 
that in less than an hour considerable 
lumps of the muriate of silver are reduced, 





Some heat is generated in the process 

which assists the reduction; or if it goes 

on slowly, the mixture may be warmed.— 
From the French. 

Larch Bark in Tannin.—From an ex- 
periment made by Mr. P. Martin, of Had-. 
dington, upon the use of larch bark in tan- 
nin instead of oak, we learn that as far 
as respects the durability of leather so tan- 
ned, on a comparative experiment with 
oak, the two sorts of leather, used as soles 
to each of a pair of shoes, were found to 
wear equally well. Were we to estimate 
a priori the relative value of the bark of 
oak, larch and Leicester willow, from the 
proportion of tannin afforded in the ex- 
periments of sir H. Davy, the willow bark 
would excel that of the two others; but it 
seems probable that the ififeriority of the 
larch bark, in his experiments, arose from 
the trees being cut down in autumn; a pe- 
riod when the sap, add its constituents of 
tannin and extractive, are greatly ex- 
hausted, from the previous formation of the 
young wood, in which they are easily de- 
tected; indeed, the proportion of extractive 
and tannin, in the succulent and newly- 
condensed wood, is in some’ cases nearly . 
treble the quantity existing in the uld ex- 
ternal layers of bark, especially in au- 
tumn; and from this it is probable that the 
annual pruning*‘of trees abounding with 
these constituents, might with profit be 
applied to the purposes of the tanner. 

New kind of Cord.-—M,. Magling, privy 
councellor of Wurtemberg, (but lately de- 
ceased) invented a new kind of cord, the 
threads of which are not convolved like 
common cord, but combined in a paral- 
lel and straight forward direction. M. 
Maschenbrock has found, after repeated 
trials, that threads, not twined round one 
another, are much stronger than those 
which are, but he had not complete suc- 
cess in fitting them parallel. Messrs. Lan- 
dauer, brothers, of Stutgard, have recent 
ly obtained from the king of Wurtemberg 
a patent (brevet of invention) for their im- 
provements in this species of cord. Agree- 
ably to experiments made, acord an inch 
and three quarters in circumference, with 
its hards (threads) arranged parallel, sus- 
tained a load of thirteen quintals without 
breaking, and when it broke on the ap- 
plication of greater weight, the ruptured 
threads were as even as if cut with a pair 
of scissors, which shows that all the threads 
were equal in their force and tension. A 
cord of 504 threads, with a circumference 
of three inches and three-sixteenths, and 
a length of 111 feet, plaited in this manner, 
weighed only nineteen pounds; while an 
ordinary cord of the same length and cir- 
cumference, and as many threads, weigh- 
ed 51 1-2 pounds. 

Engravingsin Literavy Publications.— 
Waverly is the last valuable work of our’ 
best writers that has been illustrated by 
prints. We wish we could say that the 
designs from which these have been en- 
graved are worthy ofthe author, and that 
we were not doubly disappointed, in their 
being from the hand of Mr. W. Avian; 
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most of whose former productions have 
led us to expect a feeling more adequate, 
in power of conception and design, to thie 
highly wrought and very animated scenes 
described by his author. Looking at Mr. 
Auuan’s power of embodying thought 
and passion here, after seeing them so no- 
bly brought out by his pencil, in his >ale 
of a Circassian Captive, his Press gang, 
and his Tartar robbers dividing their spoil, 
we are regretfully reminded of the adage, 
that ** No man is the same at all hours.” 
To the genius of the writer of the Novels 
and Tales may be well applied the power 
which Drypen attributes to music, in the 
hine— 

What passions may not Music raise and quell,” 
so intensely are our feelings wrought upon 
by the writer’s descriptions and scenes. 
The comparative tameness, therefore, of 
Mr. ALwAn’s designs, comes as insipidly 
upon the’ mental palate as slices of a 
sleepy apple would after eating a nonpa- 
riel Thus, in Old Mortality, the refined 
and earnest feeling which prompted the 
sentiment, that ‘‘he considered himself 
as fulfilling a sacred duty while renewing 
to the eye of posterity the decaying em- 
blems of the zeal and sufferings of their 
forfathers,” the painter has expressed by 
the old gentleman carelessly reclining on 
a tomb-stone, in a half-sitting and half- 
lying posture; the mallet and chisel, with 
which heis restoring the decayed emblems, 
appearing as if in the hand of a mere 
hired workman, rather than of one who 
was engaged in the business by strenuous 
and kindly emotions. Simplicity is a com- 
prehensive term often dwelt upon by cri- 
tics to express genuineness and truth of 
nature as opposed to every thing that is 
meretricious: but there is another kind of 
simplicity, which shows that nature has 
been very niggardly of her gifts to the 
possessor, and excites not the most plea- 
sant feelings in those who behold it. We 
leave to our readers to imagine which of 
these two kinds of simplicity it is that we 
perceive in the Engraved Illustrations, 
where Lucy Ashton and the master of Ra- 
venswood are pledging their love at the 
Mermaid’s fountain, when we say that we 
do not know whether it is the representa- 
tion of what is most wo-begone or lacka- 
daisical. The best design is that where 
the Laird of Monkbarns is arming himself 
on the alarm of invasion. It is all fer- 
mentation, and bustle of mind and body. 
Messrs. He atu, WARREN, ENGLEHEART, 
&c. have, by the masterly play and bril- 
liancy of their gravers, added a lively ef- 
fect to the moderate degree of interest the 
painter has conferred upon his subjects. 
It is sunshine over a district but partially 
cultivated. 

Curious Manuscripts in the Imperial Li- 
brary at Vienna. (From the Literary Ga- 
zette. )—*‘ I have visited (says a traveller) 
the Imperial Library at Vienna, where 
I have seen many curious manuscripts: 
for instance— 

1. Senatus-Consultum de Bachanalibus 





coercendis. An ordiuance of the police, 
ona metal plate, relative to the prohibi- 
tion of the Bacchanalia, written and hung 
up in Rome, in the year of the city 567; 
that is, 186 years beforethe birth of Christ. 

2. The map of the Itinerary of Theo- 
dosius the Great, on parchment; of the 
fourth century: the whole of the known 
world is represented upon it stretched out 
like along zone. They had not, at that 
time, the slighest notion of the true position 
of countries: the Mediterranean Sea is 
drawn like a narrow river, and Italy like 
a thin stripe. The far more correct no- 
tions of the Greeks in earlier times were 
wholly forgotten at this barbarous period. 
—N. B. Pompeii and Herculaneum are 
marked on this map. 

3. Twenty-six quarto leaves of parch- 
meat of the first Book of Moses, adorned 
with many pictures. Written in large 
letters, in the Greek language; of the 
fourth century. 

4. Latin fragments of the four Evange- 
lists; of the fourth century. 

5. Herbarium Dioscordis, in Greek, on 
parchment, with coloured plants; of the 
fifth century. The plants (excepting the 
want of shade) are well and elegantly de- 
signed. The learned Hungarian, Ange 
rius Pusbeck, who was internuncio (or en- 
voy) at Constantinople for the Emperor 
Ferdinand I., brought this book to Vienna 
in the tenth century. 

6. The last five Books of Livy; of the 
fifth century. 

7. Fragments of the Gospel of St. Luke; 
of the sixth century. 

8. An Horarium, or Prayer-Book, 
which formerly belonged to Hildegard, 
consort of the Emperor Charlemagne, 
who died A. D. 783. The book is on 
parchment, with golden letters. 

9. A parchment Codex, St. Paul’s 
Epistles to the Romans, with Origen’s Pa- 
raphrases: copied in the eighth century, by 
one Windhar, and, as the writer says ip 
some Latin verses, corrected by the em- 
peror Charlemagne with his own hand. 
Here, therefore, I have seen the hand- 
writing of Charlemagne; if it is really his, 
he wrote a good hand. 

10. Mexican Hieroglyphics, painted in 
Mexico, upon buck-leather, and presented 
by Ferdinand Cortes to the emperor 
Charles V. These hieroglyphics are now 
as little understood as those of Egypt 
Cortez thought they must be devilish em- 
blems, or magic images. I have obtain- 
ed an impression of them on copper. Humm- 
boldt has brought similar things with him, 
which he showed me at Berlin in 1806, 

11. An Evangeliarium, in golden let- 
ters, on parchment, with painted initial 
letters and five miniature pictures, repre- 
senting the lives of the Evangelists, exe- 
cuted in the year 1368, by a priest of the 
name of Joho of Silesia. The cover is of 
wrought silver. 

12. Two Prayer Books of the 15th cen- 
tury, with many miniature paintings: they 
both belonged to Maria of Burgundy, 
consort of the emperor Maximilian I. 





They were written and painted in Flan- 
ders. 

The Imperial Library islarge and hand- 
some, like a lofty church with pillars. 
There are innumerable books bound in 
red morocco. There is a reading-room, 
but it is very small; nobody is permitted 
to go into the library, nor can any one take 
a book home with him. 

Mr. Angelo Mai’s latest discoveries.— 
The indefatigable M. Mai, now chief li- 
brarian of the Vatican, has lately made 
new discoveries of works hitherto un- 
known. Ina Greek Codex, which con- 
tained the orations of Aristides, he found 
extracts of Constantine Porphyrogeneta, 
taken from the defective or lost books of 
Polybius, Diodorus Siculus, Dion Cassius 
and other ancient authors. The MS. of 
these works is of the eleventh century, and 
very legible. In another Codex of the 
same Aristides he found a treatise on po- 
litics; and in a Vatican Codex, the se- 
cond discourse of Aristides in favour of 
Lastly, he has found seven com- 
plete books of the Physician Oribasius, 
only two of which were hitherto known; a 
Compendium of Eusebius, under the title 
of * Evangelic Questions;” works of a 
Latin grammarian, and of a Latin orator; 
a Greek collection, in whieh there are 
many parts of the lost books of Philo; some 
hitherto unpublished works of Greek and 
Latin fathers, who lived before St. Je- 
rome; and some small works of tess impor- 
tance. 

Chois, 26th July.—The great Greek 
college here continues to flourish, in spite 
of all obstacles. The branches of know- 
ledge at present taught are natural phi- 
losophy and mathematics, the Belles Let- 
tres, the French language, drawing, &c. 
and it is proposed to found a professorship of 
Italian music. The drawing-master is a 
young Frenchman of the name of Man- 
gousse, a pupil of the Norma! school at 
Paris. The number of students is now 
476, viz. 400 Greeks and 76 foreigners. 
Among the latter are three Americans, 
who are studyirg the language of Homer 
on the spot which boasts of being the birth- 
place of the father of poetry. 


TRAVELS IN FRANCE AND ITA- 
LY—During the years 1817 and 1818, by 
the Rev. Wm. Berrian, Assistant Minis- 
ter of Trinity Church, New York, March 
17, 1821. 

BISHOP DEHON’S SERMONS—2 
vols. 8vo. 

Selection of HYMNS for social reli- 
gious worship, 1 vol. 18mo. 

For sale by S. Potter & Co. No. 87, 
Chesnut-street. 
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